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THE WIGGINS FERRY MONOPLY 


RY AGNES WALLACE! 


The Wiggins Ferry, from its beginning in 1797 until its 
absorption by the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
in 1902, passed through three periods in its development as a 
monopoly. These periods may be classified as follows: the 
rise of the ferry monopoly, from 1797 to 1853; the growth of 
the ferry monopoly, from 1853 to 1874; and the decline of the 
ferry monopoly from 1874 to 1902. ° 


Three factors which contributed a great deal to the rise of 
the ferry monopoly between 1797 and 1853 were: the fore- 
sightedness of Captain James Piggott in locating his militia 
donation of one hundred acres on the Illinois shore opposite 
the village of St. Louis, and his success in establishing ferry 
service between the Illinois and Missouri shores; the charter 
granted to Samuel Wiggins, successor to Captain Piggott, by 
the Illinois Legislature in 1819; and the cooperation of the 
Wiggins Ferry in saving the commercial supremacy of 
St. Louis. 


Captain James Piggott, after serving in the Revolution- 
ary War under General Washington and General St. Clair, 
joined the forées of George Rogers Clark and moved west- 
ward.? In 1783 he established a fort in the American Bottom, 
in the district of Kaskaskia, called Piggott’s Fort. In 1790 
Piggott and some forty-five inhabitants of the fort petitioned 
Governor St. Clair for a grant of land.* Probably as a result 


1,AGNE8 WALLACE is a native of East St. Louis, Illinois. She received the 
degree of A.B. in Education from the University of Arizona in 1931, and an 
A.M. degree from St. Louis University in 1945. The material for this article 
is based on her master’s thesis, ‘‘The Wiggins Ferry, 1795-1902." She is an 
elementary teacher in East St. Louis. 

2Data on Captain James Piggott. (A collection of letters and clippings re- 
lating to the Piggott family assembled by Cora Jones Hetzel [a great grand- 
daughter of James Piggott] in the library of the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis.) 

’Firmin A. Rozier, Rozier’s History of the Early Settlements of the Missis- 
sippi Valley (St. Louis: G. A. Pierrot and Son, 1890), p. 87. St. Clair was then 
governor of the Territory of the U. S. northwest of the Ohio River. 

John Thomas Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County ... (Phila- 
delphia: Louis H. Everts and Company, 1883), II, 1868. 


(1) 
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of this petition a congressional act of March 3, 1791, was 
passed granting to the heads of families in the district of Kas- 
kaskia 400 acres each and a military donation of 100 acres to 
each man in the militia during 1790.‘ 


Captain Piggott located his military donation of 100 
acres on the east side of the Mississippi River opposite the 
village of St. Louis.5 He began at once to develop its re- 
sources. He built a bridge across Cahokia Creek and from it 
a road to the river. After building two log cabins he moved 
with his family to the site of the future Illinoistown. In 1795 
he was granted the first ferry license by the Court of Common 
Pleas of St. Clair County, according to the History of St. Clair 
County, Illinois.® 


After establishing ferry service from the Illinois to the 
Missouri shore, Captain Piggott petitioned the Spanish lieu- 
tenant-governor, Zenon Trudeau, for the exclusive right to 
collect ferriage in St. Louis. The Spanish commandant was 
anxious to have the ferry carried on by Piggott because it was 
of great use to St. Louis. He made Piggott a citizen of St. 
Louis and in 1797 granted him a ferry landing below Market 
Street.’ The consideration for this privilege was a certain 
number of domestic fowl and wild game to be paid to the 
governor.® 


Piggott operated the ferry until his death in 1799. After 
that several attempts were made at running the ferry under 
lease. Finally in January, 1815, John McKnight and Thomas 
Brady, woolen merchants of St. Louis, acquired the interest of 
five-sevenths of Piggott’s heirs in the land and the ferry.® 


‘U. 8. Congress, American State Papers, Legislative and Executive of the 
Congress of the United States, in Relation to the Public Lands (Washington: Duff 
Green, 1834), II, 135-137, 206. 

SHistory of St. Clair County, Illinois . . . (Philadelphia: Brink, Mc- 
Donough & Company, 1889), p. 299. 

®T bid. 

7Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, II, 1068-1069. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians . . . (Chicago: The Lewis 
Publishing Company, 1943), II, 583. 

8Robert A. Tyson, History of East St. Louis, Its Resources, Statistics, Rail- 
roads (National Stockyards: John Hope and Company, 1875), p. 18. 

*Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, II, 1069; Missouri Gazette, 
February 7, 1811. 
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Other attempts were made at settlement on the Illinois 
shore. The first was Washington, located opposite the present 
St. Louis Elevator Company. It was washed away.!® In 
1815, Etienne Pincouneau, who had located his grant of 400 
acres on Cahokia Creek, built a brick tavern and a road to the 
ferry. His settlement was called Jacksonville." The follow- 
ing notice, announcing the opening of Jacksonville, was 
printed in the Missouri Gazette of March 11, 1815: 


Jacksonville 


A town which the subscriber has just laid out on a liberal plan, 
and offers at private sale, building LOTS to Mechanicks, Merchants, 
and others who may incline to settle therein. 


JACKSONVILLE is situated on the easterly bank of L’Abbe, or 
Cahokia Creek, not more than four hundred yards from the Missis- 
sippi river, immediately opposite the flourishing town of St. Louis. 


It isdeemed unnecessary to go into a detail of the many ad- 
vantages this situation possesses; suffice it to say that it is a good and 
beautiful site for a large town, and admirably well situated for com- 
merce. That it is backed by an extensive tract of as fertile lands as 
any in the western country; where there are at present many 
industrious and respectable farmers, and the country is rapidly popu- 
lated by emigrants from the different parts of the United States. 


Etienne Pincouneau 
Jacksonville, St. Clair county, Ill. Ter. 
March 4th, 1815. 


In 1815 Pincouneau sold his interests, including Jackson- 
ville,” to McKnight and Brady, who in May 1817, platted the 
site and named it Illinoistown. McKnight and Brady now 
possessed five-sevenths interest in the ferry and IIlinoistown 
beyond the ferry.” 


The ferry attracted others besides McKnight and Brady. 
Samuel Wiggins, a capitalist from Ohio, who had had a tavern 
in the first settlement, Washington, took steps to secure the 
remaining two-sevenths shares.'4 During the time the case - 


l0Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, II, 1070, note 1. 
UFistory of St. Clair County, Illinois, p. 299. 

2 Missouri Gazette, March 11, 1815. 

History of St. Clair County, Illinois, p. 299. 

Western Intelligencer, (Kaskaskia, Illinois) January 1, 7, 1818. 
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was in court, Wiggins operated a ferry in competition with 
McKnight and Brady, by a special contract with the Piggott 
heirs.® 

On March 2, 1819, a bill authorizing Samuel Wiggins to 
establish a ferry on the Mississippi River between the mouths 
of the Kaskaskia and the Illinois rivers was passed by the 
Illinois Legislature. The provisions of the act were as follows: 


Act. March 2, 1819 


State of Illinois granted to Samuel Wiggins, his heirs and assigns, 
the right to establish a ferry on the waters of the Mississippi near the 
town of Illinois, in this state and to run the same from the lands at the 
said place from lands that may belong to him: provided that he shall 
not use any boat or watercraft except as should be propelled by steam, 
horse, oxen, or other four footed animals: and provided that the said 
Samuel Wiggins, his heirs or assigns should have the said ferry in 
acuual operation within 18 months after the passage of this act, and 
that no person except those who had ferries established at that place 
should establish any ferry within one mile of the ferry established under 
this act, and if any person should, he or she should forfeit such boat, 
with the furniture and apparel tothe said Samuel Wiggins, his heirs and 
assigns,which may be attached and recovered in any court in the state, 
having competent jurisdiction.% 


On March 4, 1820, Wiggins purchased the shares of 
James and Zachius Piggott for $2000.17 In 1821, McKnight 
and Brady sold their five-sevenths interest in the ferry to 
Samuel Wiggins.'® In this manner Wiggins became sole 
owner of the ferry and land which had originally belonged to 
Captain James Piggott. 


By the act of the Illinois Legislature of 1819, Wiggins ac- 
quired one mile of the river front. On February 6, 1821, 
Wiggins was authorized to remove his ferry on lands which 
might belong to him or his heirs or assigns on the Mississippi 


Data on Captain James Piggott. 

Paws of Illinois, 18th General Assembly. Private Laws of the State of Illi- 
nois, Passed at the First Session of the Eighteenth General Assembly. Begun 
and Held at the City of Springfield, January 7, 1853 (Springfield, Tll.: Lanphier 
and Walker, [1854]), p. 193. 

17Data on Captain James Piggott. 

18Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, II, 1069, note 1, says that 
another account states that ‘‘Pigot operated the ferry . . . until 1815 or 1817. 
It probably then passed into the hands of [John] Day .... In 1819, Day 
sold to Samuel Wiggins.”’ 








TaD. 
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River. Another act in 1829, provided that no ferry could be 
established within two miles of the Wiggins Ferry.!® The 
ferry monopoly was now in its infancy. 

According to the laws regulating the operation of a ferry 
in Missouri, every licensed ferryman was required to have 
written or printed a list of rates for ferriage, which were to be 
posted at some public place, either on the ferry, or at the 
ferry house. No ferriage could be charged except as was 
allowed by the county courts.2® The rates of ferriage posted 
by the Wiggins Ferry for 1825 were as follows: 


St. Louis and Illinois 
March 1, 1825 
Team Boat Ferry 


Rates of Ferriage 


All empty wagons, carts and other carriages returning any time 
within ten days after crossing, free. 


Drivers and each child under ten, free 


Each horse $0.50 
Foot passenger 12% 
Hog, sheep, calf 12% 
Neat cattle .50 
Other cattle 37% 
100 ft. planks of timber 1834 
100 ibs. of merchandise .08 
Gig and horse, one or two riders 1.23 
Sulky and one horse 1.00 
One horse wagon 1.25 
Two horse wagon i 
Four horse wagon 2.25 
Two or four horse wagon loaded, coal of lime 1.00 
Two or four horse wagon loaded, produce 1.50 


Cart and one horse 49 
Cart and yoke oxen 
No cart and one yoke 


_ 
ou 
So 


Samuel Wiggins 
Dec. 21, 1824 


7aws of Illinois, 18th General Assembly, 1853, Private Laws, p. 194. 

Laws of the State of Missouri, Revised and Digested by Authority of the 
General Assembly, 1825 (St. Louis: E. Charless, 1825) I, 392-394. 

Pope’s Digest, 1815, I, Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
XXVIII (Springfield, Ill.: Illinois State Historical Library, c1938), 262-264. 

21Edwardsville Spectator, (Edwardsville, Illinois) March 1, 1825. 
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Samuel Wiggins operated the ferry until 1832, when in 
need of capital, he sold his interests to parties who formed a 
joint stock company. The following were the owners of the 
stock in the newly organized Wiggins Ferry Company: Ber- 
nard Pratte, Col. John O’Fallon, Adam L. Mills, Samuel C. 
Christy, Andrew Christy, Charles Mulliken, William C. Wig- 
gins, and John H. Gay. In time Andrew Christy and Mrs. 
McLane Christy became owners of over half of the stock, and 
the ferry passed under the Christys’ control. William Wig- 
gins was the chief manager from 1822 on for thirty years.” 

From the time of the founding of St. Louis to 1800 no 
Bloody Island existed. The island appeared in 1800 accord- 
ing to some authorities. Sand bars formed in the river forcing 
the river to cut into the Illinois shore. By 1825, half of the 
Mississippi River flowed east of Bloody Island.” 

In 1817, a sand bar had formed in the Mississippi River 
opposite the lower end of St. Louis. In time another formed 
at the upper end of the city. Below Bloody Island and op- 
posite the lower part of the city was Duncan’s Island.*4 

The people of St. Louis feared that the channel of the 
river would shift east of Bloody Island, thus destroying the 
city’s harbor. As early as 1835, petitions were sent to Con- 
gress requesting appropriations for the improvement of the 
St. Louis harbor. Lieutenant Robert E. Lee was sent by the 
government to solve the problem. It was through his work 
that the channel of the river was turned to the west of Bloody 
Island.* 

The plans for saving the harbor of St. Louis were as fol- 
lows: two dykes, above high water level, were to connect 
Bloody Island with the Illinois shore. The channel of the 
river would be forced to the west side of Bloody Island, and 
the old channel of the river between the dykes would be filled 
up. The Wiggins Ferry Company, owners of the island and 
the Illinois shore, contributed $15,000 to the building of the 
dykes. The Wiggins Ferry benefited by having exclusive 





2Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, I1, 1071, 1072, note 1. 
Tyson, History of East St. Louis, p. 20. 

“Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, I, 133, II, 1053-1055. 
%Tbid., II, 1054-1055. 

% Belleville Advocate, (Belleville, Illinois), November 30, 1848. 
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right of ferriage from the island. Ferriage distance was re- 
duced from one third to one half, inducing patrons of the 
Cahokia and Venice ferries to use the Wiggins Ferry.?’ 

The building of the dykes, adding the island to the IIli- 
nois shore, marked the beginning of the modern city of East 
St. Louis; the changing of the channel of the river saved for 
St. Louis its harbor and commercial supremacy.”* 

When Wiggins sold his franchise in 1832, he transferred 
about 800 or 900 acres between Brooklyn and Cahokia Com- 
mons. The company leased the land in front of the Commons, 
5000 or 6000 acres, and gave the Cahokians $300 a year for 
twenty years and free ferriage. In 1853, when the charter 
granted in 1819 was to expire, the Wiggins Ferry was in pos- 
session of the river front of East St. Louis.?® 

During the second period of its development the Wiggins 
Ferry succeeded in controlling the commercial intercourse 
between the East and the West through the ports of St. Louis 
and East St. Louis. This control was made possible by the 
following: the provisions of the charter of 1853; the sub- 
mission of the railroads to the ferry; the cooperation of the 
St. Louis Transfer Company and the introduction of the car 
transfer ferry. Because of its monopolistic control, the ferry 
was able to ignore the threat of Eads Bridge, which was begun 
in 1867, and to disregard the demands of its patrons. 

On February 11, 1853, the Wiggins Ferry Company, 
through a special act of the Illinois Legislature, was incorpo- 
rated with the right of perpetual succession. This incorpo- 
ration was obtained in spite of the protests of the St. Clair — 
County delegation, whose chief objection was that the act 
established a perpetuity, and tied up a large amount of real 
estate, the site of a city, in the hands of a perpetual corpo- 
ration.*° 

The future of the ferry monopoly was guaranteed by the 
provision of perpetual succession. Equal in importance to 
the act of perpetual succession was the provision that per- 

27 bid. 
*8Missouri Republican, July 6, 1848. 
*9Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, II, 1072. 


Laws of Illinois, 18th General Assembly, Private Laws, 1853, p. 195; Belle- 
ville Advocate, February 10, 16, 1853. 
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mitted the ferry to sell, lease, and donate any part of its lands, 
“in such a manner and upon such terms as said company may 
deem proper.’ This provision placed the ferry in the posi- 
tion of a feudal lord; land was given in return for homage. 
Thus, the ferry surrounded itself by a group of faithful fol- 
lowers who owed their very existence to the ferry, and the 
railroads which were compelled to submit to the terms of the 
ferry. 

The ferry, realizing that its successful operation depended 
upon contented workers, began to develop its real estate. In 
April, 1865, 734 lots under the name of the Ferry Division of 
East St. Louis were laid out.*® During the same month 
Bloody Island had been incorporated into the city of East 
St. Louis as its third ward.* By this incorporation East St. 
Louis was given an outlet to the river. East St. Louis wel- 
comed the inclusion of Bloody Island on the grounds that the 
Wiggins Ferry, its owner, pursued a liberal and enlightened 
policy. Its interests were closely allied to those of East St. 
Louis, the prosperity of one being the prosperity of the 
other.*4 : 

In June, 1865, land in the Ferry Division was offered for 
sale or lease. The ferry company contracted for a large num- 
ber of tenement houses and offered to sell them on the install- 
ment plan, payment to be made over a period of two years.* 
In addition to constructing houses, the ferry company donated 
land for a school and contributed $6,000 toward its con- 
struction. 


The leasing and selling land for homes, while impor- 
tant, was not lucrative. The power and wealth of the ferry 
stemmed from the leasing and selling of land to the railroads. 
In 1849, Illinoistown had been designated by the Illinois 


31Fast St. Louis Gazette, (East St. Louis, Illinois), January 3, 1867; Laws of 
Illinois, 18th General Assembly, Private Laws, 1853, pp. 195, 196. 

Tyson, History of East St. Louis, p. 25. 

8The city of East St. Louis was incorporated in April, 1861. It included 
the following settlements: Illinoistown, settled in 1817; St. Clair, settled in 
1837; Piggott’s Addition, settled in 1848; and the town of East St. Louis, 
settled in 1859. Tyson, History of East St. Louis, pp. 24-25. 

“Bast St. Louis Sunday Herald, August 13, 1865. 

S East St. Louis Sunday Herald, October 22, 1865. 

®Fast St. Louis Gazette, July 5, 1866. 
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State Legislature, as the terminus for all roads crossing the 
state.” During the fifties the railroads began building lines 
to the east bank of the Mississippi River. Naturally, they 
desired to build to the ferry landings. In order to do so they 
were obliged to meet the demands of the ferry. In return for 
the privilege of a right-of-way across Bloody Island, the rail- 
roads agreed to use the boats of the ferry in their business. 
The following lease made to the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road in 1858, serves as an example of the submission of the 
railroads: 


Lease 


The said railroad Company will always employ the said Wiggins 
Ferry Company to transport for the said Railroad Company, across 
the Mississippi all persons and property which may be taken across said 
river, either by said Railroad Company, to or from Bloody Island, 
either for the purpose of being transported on said Company’s Rail- 
roads, so that the said Ferry Company, their legal representatives or 
assigns-owners of the Wiggins Ferry—shall have the profits of the 
transportation of all passengers, persons and property taken across 
said river, either way by the said Railroad Company; either to or 
from the city of St. Louis; the said Wiggins Ferry Company, its legal 
representatives or assigns-owners of the said Wiggins Ferry—charging 
for such ferriage as low rates as charged by them to any other party, 
between the city of St. Louis and the island in the state of Illinois.** 


With but few exceptions the railroads became owners or 
lessees, under perpetual lease, of the Wiggins Ferry property. 
Violation of contracts ended in law suits.*® By 1874, the 
following roads had tracks and depots side by side on Bloody 
Island: Ohio and Mississippi; Terre Haute, Alton and St. 
Louis; Chicago, Alton and St. Louis; Vandalia; Wabash; 
East St. Louis and Belleville; Cairo Short Line; Illinois and 
St. Louis Coal Road.“ 

One of the chief helpers in carting goods across the river 
in the ferry boats was the St. Louis Transfer Company. This 
company was incorporated before the Civil War under the 
name of the Valentine Express Company. In 1859, it was 


37 Missouri Republican, February 10, 1849. 
%8Fast St. Louis Gazette, March 18, 1876. 
3%9Fast St. Louis Gazette, December 16, 1871, 
4°Tyson, History of East St. Louis, p. 68, 
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mitted the ferry to sell, lease, and donate any part of its lands, 
“in such a manner and upon such terms as said company may 
deem proper.’’*! This provision placed the ferry in the posi- 
tion of a feudal lord; land was given in return for homage. 
Thus, the ferry surrounded itself by a group of faithful fol- 
lowers who owed their very existence to the ferry, and the 
railroads which were compelled to submit to the terms of the 
ferry. 


The ferry, realizing that its successful operation depended 
upon contented workers, began to develop its real estate. In 
April, 1865, 734 lots under the name of the Ferry Division of 
East St. Louis were laid out.*® During the same month 
Bloody Island had been incorporated into the city of East 
St. Louis as its third ward.* By this incorporation East St. 
Louis was given an outlet to the river. East St. Louis wel- 
comed the inclusion of Bloody Island on the grounds that the 
Wiggins Ferry, its owner, pursued a liberal and enlightened 
policy. Its interests were closely allied to those of East St. 
Louis, the prosperity of one being the prosperity of the 
other.*4 

In June, 1865, land in the Ferry Division was offered for 
sale or lease. The ferry company contracted for a large num- 
ber of tenement houses and offered to sell them on the install- 
ment plan, payment to be made over a period of two years.*® 
In addition to constructing houses, the ferry company donated 
land for a school and contributed $6,000 toward its con- 
struction.* 


The leasing and selling land for homes, while impor- 
tant, was not lucrative. The power and wealth of the ferry 
stemmed from the leasing and selling of land to the railroads. 
In 1849, Illinoistown had been designated by the Illinois 


31Bast St. Louis Gazette, (East St. Louis, Illinois), January 3, 1867; Laws of 

Illinois, 18th General Assembly, Private Laws, 1853, pp. 195, 196. 

Tyson, History of East St. Louis, p. 25. 

8The city of East St. Louis was incorporated in April, 1861. It included 
the following settlements: [llinoistown, settled in 1817; St. Clair, settled in 
1837; Piggott’s Addition, settled in 1848; and the town of East St. Louis, 
settled in 1859. Tyson, History of East St. Louis, pp. 24-25. 

4East St. Louis Sunday Herald, August 13, 1865. 

%East St. Louis Sunday Herald, October 22, 1865. 

8 Fast St. Louis Gazette, July 5, 1866. 
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State Legislature, as the terminus for all roads crossing the 
state.*7 During the fifties the railroads began building lines 
to the east bank of the Mississippi River. Naturally, they 
desired to build to the ferry landings. In order to do so they 
were obliged to meet the demands of the ferry. In return for 
the privilege of a right-of-way across Bloody Island, the rail- 
roads agreed to use the boats of the ferry in their business. 
The following lease made to the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road in 1858, serves as an example of the submission of the 
railroads: 


Lease 

The said railroad Company will always employ the said Wiggins 
Ferry Company to transport for the said Railroad Company, across 
the Mississippi all persons and property which may be taken across said 
river, either by said Railroad Company, to or from Bloody Island, 
either for the purpose of being transported on said Company’s Rail- 
roads, so that the said Ferry Company, their legal representatives or 
assigns-owners of the Wiggins Ferry—shall have the profits of the 
transportation of all passengers, persons and property taken across 
said river, either way by the said Railroad Company; either to or 
from the city of St. Louis; the said Wiggins Ferry Company, its legal 
representatives or assigns-owners of the said Wiggins Ferry—charging 
for such ferriage as low rates as charged by them to any other party, 
between the city of St. Louis and the island in the state of Illinois.** 


With but few exceptions the railroads became owners or 
lessees, under perpetual lease, of the Wiggins Ferry property. 
Violation of contracts ended in law suits.*® By 1874, the 
following roads had tracks and depots side by side on Bloody 
Island: Ohio and Mississippi; Terre Haute, Alton and St. 
Louis; Chicago, Alton and St. Louis; Vandalia; Wabash; 
East St. Louis and Belleville; Cairo Short Line; Illinois and 
St. Louis Coal Road.*° 

One of the chief helpers in carting goods across the river 
in the ferry boats was the St. Louis Transfer Company. This 
company was incorporated before the Civil War under the 
name of the Valentine Express Company. In 1859, it was 








37Missouri Republican, February 10, 1849. 
%8Fast St. Louis Gazette, March 18, 1876. 
3%%Fast St. Louis Gazette, December 16, 1871, 
40Tyson, History of East St. Louis, p. 68, 
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taken over by the officers of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 
and named the Ohio and Mississippi Transfer Company. In 
1860, its name was changed to the St. Louis Transfer Com- 
pany.” 

In 1867, freight forwarded to and from St. Louis by three 
railroads which had their termini in East St. Louis was as 
follows :# 


St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute................ 484,685 tons 
Citcasa, Alten ant St. Lewis. «0.0.5. one cence 249,550 “ 
Ce IE oo ose es aie et pant aceien 306;175 © 
1,067,410 “ 
CC TT ee ee 300.000 * 
767,410 “ 
St. Louis, Terre Haute and Alton.........: Re eee 2,234 cattle 
37,561 hogs 
19,705 sheep 
eh AE I oe wd oio cdo cee oe wr eixe <n 19,293 cattle 
76,113 hogs 


85,496 sheep 
RIE Re ME Nee Se Pe Fara 6,374 cattle 
32,133 hogs 
15,184 sheep 


Ohio and Mississippi 


The ferry had a thriving business in passengers as well 
as freight. In 1865, it carried between 1,000 and 2,000 persons 
daily. The yearly income amounted to $300,000.* In 1866, 
there were 479,200 foot passengers and in 1867, there were 
42,593 farmers’ teams.‘ 


Up to 1864 the St. Louis Transfer Company enjoyed the 
monopoly of the transfer business. In 1864 the firm of Mit- 
chell, Miltenberger, and Tansey established the East St. 


‘lWilliam Taussig, Development of St. Louis Terminals, (St. Louis: Wood- 
ward and Tiernan Printing Company, 1894), pp. 7-8; Scharf, History of St. 
Louis City and County, II, 1213. 

“Report of the Engineer-in-chief of the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge Com- 
pany (St. Louis: Missouri Democrat Book and Job Printing House, 1868), pp. 
63, 65. 

*®James Cox, Old and New St. Louis . . . (St. Louis: Central Biographical 
Publishing Company, 1895), p. 140. 

“Report of the Engineer-in-chief of the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge Com- 
pany, p. 64. 
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Louis Transfer Company.“ This firm represented the Chicago 
and St. Louis transportation interests.“ In 1869 Mitchell, 
Miltenberger, and Tansey purchased the Madison County 
Ferry.” The Madison County Ferry and the East St. Louis 
Transfer Company were operated in competition with the 
Wiggins Ferry and the St. Louis Transfer Company. 


In 1869, the Madison County Ferry introduced the trans- 
fer of railroad cars by ferry. As a result the entire system of 
railroad transportation in this area was revolutionized.“ Up 
to this time all railroads had to break bulk on the east side of 
the river; the cargo was then ferried across to St. Louis. 
Railroads were often obliged to refuse grain in bulk for St. 
Louis, owing to the great delay in getting it removed from the 
cars by teams. Grain, flour, and lumber could now be trans- 
ferred in car lots. 


The Wiggins Ferry met the competition of the Madison 
County Ferry by installing car ferries. From July, 1872, to 
July, 1873, the Wiggins Ferry transferred in bulk to St. Louis 
18,755 carloads of freight. The Pacific Railroad Company, 
as consignees, received two-thirds of the freight.®° 


The power of the ferry monopoly increased with the 
years. The ferry, in its great strength, felt secure. It failed 
to realize that a safer and more efficient means of transporta- 
tion at St. Louis would be demanded. The ferry still lingered 
under the old idea that it would be impossible to bridge the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, due to the changing sand bed 
of the river and the alluvial land on the east side.“ This idea 
became a thing of the past with the beginning of the con- 
struction of Eads Bridge in 1867.” 


“LL. U. Reavis, The Railway and the River Systems of the City of St. Louis 
(St. Louis: Woodward, Tiernan and Hall, 1879), p. 262. 

“Fast St. Louis Gazette, January 9, 1869; Also Tyson, History of East St. 
Louis, p. 79 says; ‘the Chicago and Alton Transfer System, sometimes known 
as the East St. Louis Transfer Company.” 

‘7Reavis, The Railway and the River Systems of the City of St. Louis, p. 266. 

48Tbid., p. 251. 

*9Tbid., p. 266. 

50Fast St. Louis Gazette, October 18, 1873; Taussig; Development of St. 
Louis Terminals, p. 5. 

5lMissourt Republican, January 7, 1832. 

52Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, II, 1075-1076. 
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Eads Bridge was St. Louis’ answer to the probiem of the 
breakdown in communication and transportation due to the 
closing of the river by ice. The Wiggins Ferry in combina- 
tion with the steamship companies attempted to prevent the 
completion of Eads Bridge. The plan failed and the bridge 
loomed as a threatening rival to the ferry.* 


During the severe winters of 1872 and 1873, the river was 
closed by ice. The problem of the ferry, at such times, was to 
keep open a channel to the Missouri shore. When freight was 
tied up on either side of the river, confusion resulted. The 
Missouri Republican is credited with the following descrip- 
tion: 


Yesterday afternoon, a long line of teams, extending nearly 
half a mile, might be seen on the levee waiting for an opportu- 
nity to cross the river by ferry-boat, at the foot of Vine Street. 
This was the only point at which passage was to be obtained, and for a 
long time the boat was jammed with droves of cattle, omnibuses, 
wagons, teams and passengers. A posse of policemen were engaged in 
superintending the loading and unloading. Several accidents are re- 
ported to have occured.™ 


In December, 1872, the river was closed by ice up to the 
bridge piers. The St. Louis Transfer Company and the ferry 
constructed wooden approaches from the levee to the surface 
of the river. The transfer company’s teams crossed and re- 
crossed. No teams except those belonging to the transfer 
company were allowed to cross on the ferry approaches. 
There were 400 vehicles at one time crossing in an orderly 
procession, in four or five steady streams.® 

When the river was closed by ice the ferry was handi- 
capped. Its efforts at keeping communication open failed be- 
cause the task was too great. Also the fact that the ferry had 
failed to provide comfort for its passengers was not easily over- 
looked. As late as 1872, no consideration had been given to 
foot passengers crossing on the ferry. They had to take their 
chance and risk their lives on boats crowded with coal and 


53’Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis], 50 Years of Transportation, 
1894-1944 (St. Louis: Simmons-Sisler Company, Inc., [1944]). 

“Missouri Republican, February 5, 1872. 

55 Missouri Republican, December 25, 28, 1872. 
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transfer teams. Agitation for a special passenger boat started 
as early as 1866, according to the following notice: 


The middle landing is not usable. Farmers run the gauntlett 
of being crushed between the crowded coal teams at the lower ferry 
or the same fate among the wagons of the Transfer Company at the 
upper landing. The Company should extend accommodations to pas- 
sengers. Rival interests are at work agitating the public mind against 
the monopoly enjoyed by the company. Regulatory and precautionary 
measures should be adopted so as to prevent the too frequent loss of 
life by persons stepping from a boat into a watery grave. It is to 
their own interest to satisfy the wants of the public.* 


Finally, the ferry, in June, 1874, with Eads Bridge in 
position to take its foot passenger patronage from it, made 
the following announcement: 


The D. W. Hewitt is the elegantly fitted boat that will take pas- 
senger travel from East St. Louis to St. Louis, running in a direct line 
to and from Washington Avenue. It will be a very pleasant trip for a 
nickel, and only three minutes is the time required to cross the river. 
The Hewitt will find plenty of employment, because it will save the 
long tedious walk over the bridge during hot weather.*” 


On July 4, 1874, Eads Bridge was dedicated. The cele- 
bration marked the beginning of the decline of the river front, 
and indicated that less and less would ice floes in winter or 
floods in summer lock the wheels of commerce.®® _Ferrying, 
omnibusing, over-turning on slippery levees, and fighting the 
ice were soon to belong to the past.*® 


The bridge opened with a reduction of from nine cents to 
five cents per 100 pounds. The Wiggins Ferry and the St. 
Louis Transfer Company immediately reduced their rates. 
That the bridge had brought about a reduction did not in- 
terest the St. Louis merchants. “The St. Louis Transfer 
Company and the Wiggins Ferry had been doing their business 
for years; they had been accustomed to the methods of those 
companies, and they did not intend to go out of their way to 

East St. Louis Gazette, November 22, 1866. 
57People's Gazette (East St. Louis, Illinois), June 13, 1874. 


58Missouri Republican, September 16, 1874. 
59Mfissouri Republican, July 5, 1874. 
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give business to the bridge, or instruct the railroads to do so 
Between team and steam, the team prevailed.’ 


The ferry’s answer to the challenge of the bridge is ex- 
pressed in the following notice which appeared in the East St. 
Louis Gazette, August 29, 1874: 


The great bridge’s blow to the Ferry Company, although a stagger, 
does not take it off its feet by any means. This ancient corporation 
is confident of being able to give and take for many a long day to come. 
Opposition is the life of trade. 


The upper roadway of the bridge was not dependent on 
railroad patronage. Traffic commenced immediately on it in 
competition with the traffic on the ferry. William Taussig, 
a director of the bridge company, describes this period of com- 
petition as follows: 


The Wiggins Ferry was our greatest competitor and its then Super- 
intendent, the late Capt. S. C. Clubb, wasa very able man and a great 
fighter. We commenced with rates of about twenty per cent below 
those of the Ferry, and a system of rebates on large purchases 
of tickets. The Ferry at once cut below our rates, allowed larger re- 
bates, and sold its tickets to whomever came to buy them. Speculators 
bought our and their tickets, sold them for a slight advance at retail, 
and soon bridge and ferry tickets passed as current money in bar 
rooms and small retail stores. All sorts of inducements were held out 
to draw traffic. The Wiggins Ferry put a barrel filled with whiskey on 
each of its boat-, and the teamsters had free drinks. To counteract 
this, though not posing as Apostles of Temperance, we met the free 
whiskey with free ice-water, it having been the summer season, and 
placed four large tanks regularly filled with ice and supplied with 
cups, along the approach and bridge. . . . The bridge ice-water was 
much more appreciated than the Ferry whiskey. . .To this date the 
water supply on the bridge has been maintained... . 

A series of free concerts was given on the bridge three times a 
week—on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Benches were pro- 
vided, stands were let for ice cream and refreshments, and the Bridge 
lighted with an extra number of kerosene lamps. The band was sta- 
tioned on the center pier.™ 


The decline of the ferry monopoly which began with the 
completion of Eads Bridge in 1874, was retarded by the failure 
“Taussig, Development of St. Louis Terminals, pp. 8, 10. 


“Fast St. Louis Gazette, August 29, 1874. 
“Taussig, Development of St. Louis Terminals, pp. 10, 11. 
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of the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge Company, which owned 
the bridge, to provide terminal facilities in St. Louis. As 
early as 1869, the bridge directors had made contracts with 
the railroads for the use of the bridge. The directors had 
failed, however, to make any provision for freight terminals 
in St. Louis. In 1874, the only accomodations in St. Louis 
were for three western roads. St. Louis did not exist as a 
terminal point. ‘East St. Louis was the great and only 
entrepot from which all shipments to and from all points east 
of the Mississippi were billed .... Not an eastern line 
owned a foot of track in St. Louis.”® Each road had provided 
itself with ample facilities in East St. Louis, and its freight had 
been adequately handled. The railroads ignored the con- 
tracts, claiming their lines terminated, by charter, in East 
St. Louis. 


The bridge company, realizing that the railroads did not 
intend to make any connections with the bridge, decided to 
construct terminal tracks in St. Louis and East St. Louis. 
This decision resulted in the incorporation of the Union Rail- 
way and Transit Company of St. Louis, on April 13, 1874, 
and the Union Railway and Transit Company of Illinois, 
April 14, 1874. The business of the companies was to trans- 
port with locomatives, cars, and trains of cars, for the railroad 
companies, over the bridge and through the tunnel.® 


January 1, 1879, the St. Louis Bridge Company, suc- 
cessor to the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge Company under 
foreclosure proceedings, and the Tunnel Railroad Company 
of St. Louis, successor to the St. Louis Tunnel Railroad Com- 
pany, jointly leased the transit companies of Missouri and 
Illinois, and the Union Depot, which had been incorporated 
April, 1874.% 

The transit companies proved inadequate because of 
limitation of funds. As a result, the Terminal Railroad of St. 
Louis and the Terminal Railroad of East St. Louis were in- 

®Taussig, Development of St. Louis Terminals, pp. 6-7. 

“Tbdid., pp. 7, 9. 

Testimony of W. C. Stith in Evidence Submitted in the Coal Rate Case 
Hearing Before the Interstate Commerce Commission of St. Louis, December 


15-18, 1913, (St. Louis: Terminal Railroad Association, 1914), pp. 7, 8. 
*Tbid., pp. 8, 9. 
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corporated to connect the bridge and the tracks of the transit 
companies with other roads. On March 3, 1880, the Terminal 
Railroad of St. Louis and the Terminal Railroad of East St. 
Louis leased their properties to the St. Louis Bridge Company 
and the Tunnel Railroad Company of St. Louis.’ In July, 
1881, the bridge and the tunnel companies leased, in perpe- 
tuity, their leasehold in the two transit companies, and the 
two terminal companies to the Missouri Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and the Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. This control lasted until 1889 when the Union Railway 
and Transit Company of St. Louis, and the Terminal Railroad 
of St. Louis, consolidated as the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis. To this association were transferred the entire 
stock of the Union Railway and Transit Company of Illinois, 
the Terminal Railroad of East St. Louis, and the Union Depot 
Company of St. Louis.** 

While the bridge was busy providing terminals in St. 
Louis, the business of the ferry prospered. But with the 
passage of the first train over Eads Bridge the fate of the 
ferry was sealed: not only the fate of the ferry but also that of 
the island people and the city of East St. Louis. The follow- 
ing announcement bears out this fact: 


The 13th day of June will be long remembered by East St. Louis 
on account of the event which makes her merely a way station instead 
of what she had heretofore been—the starting point and the terminus 
of eleven railroads connecting with roads branching to all parts of the 
continent.®® 


Ignoring its impending doom, the ferry began expanding. 
It organized itself into a Transfer Company to compete with 
the St. Louis Transfer Company and the bridge.” The St. 
Louis Transfer Company had given up transferring by ferry, 


®77bid., pp. 9, 10. 

®8st. Louis Post-Dispatch, Bridge Arbitrary Case, Statements, Arguments, 
Briefs for the United States, 1905-1914, (St. Louis: St. Louis Law Printing Com- 
pany, 1914; Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1914), pp. 8, 76; 
Also-——-S. H. Church, Corporate History of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 


burgh ..., comp. by S. H. Church ({[Baltimore, Md.: The Friedenwald Com- 
pany,] 1905), Vol. X, Containing the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
and Its Subsidiary Corporations . .., p. 10. 


®°Missouri Republican, June 14, 1875. 
Fast St. Louis Gazette, October 16, 1875. 
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and had united with the bridge.” The result of this period of 
competition was the consolidation of the Wiggins Transfer 
Company and the East St. Louis Transfer Company.” The 
Wiggins Ferry controlled the new company.” 


Before Eads Bridge was opened the ferry had constructed 
the St. Louis Transfer Railway along the St. Louis river front. 
In January, 1878, the ferry secured a charter for the East St. 
Louis Connecting Railroad, which provided for north St. 
Louis over the Madison Ferry. South St. Louis was handled 
by the East St. Louis and Carondelet Railroad. Freight was 
sent over it to East Carondelet. Steam ferries carried the 
freight to Carondelet.” 


In 1885, the ferry was credited with having control of all 
avenues and means of transit between the Illinois shore and 
St. Louis, the Eads Bridge alone excepted. The Madison 
County Ferry, once a competitor, had leased its car transfer 
to the ferry. The ferry now controlled river traffic, east and 
west, in the vicinity of St. Louis.” 


The organization of the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis in 1889, however, halted any ideas the ferry might 
have had of ultimate success. Since it was impossible for each 
railroad to provide terminals on each side of the river, as 
well as its own crossing facilities, it was natural that one com- 
pany should develop such facilities for use by all. As a re- 
sult, the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis was 
formed.” 


In July, 1889, the ferry, in need of capital, mortgaged its 
property to the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
for $300,000. The money was to be used to complete the 
roads on the river front in East St. Louis and St. Louis. The 
ferry was in a perilous condition due to overexpansion, de- 
crease in volume of business, and low rates.”7 


East St. Louis Gazette, October 23, 1875. 
72East St. Louis Gazette, March 3, 1877. 
East St. Louis Gazette, June 27, 1885. 
“Reavis, The Railway and the River Systems of the City of St. Louis, pp. 
93, 254. 
%East St. Louis Gazette, June 13, 1885. 
Evidence Submitted in the Coal Rate Case, pp. 12, 13. 
East St. Louis Journal, July 20, 1889. 
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The business of the ferry in 1897 as compared with that 
of the bridges and other ferries is shown in the following 


table :78 


From St. Louis to East St. Louis, Venice, Madison, and Carondelet. 


By Cars Tons 

ais SINE go oes acs a wei e ee Sa ewalns 94,596 1,102,458 
St. Leute Beseee Oy WaGee. .... 006. os cee cvsecese 273 , 333 
Merchant’s Bridge............ eee 

RR, Pr ee eee ee eee eee 37,880 568 , 200 
Wines Peery BP WAGON: « . 5. 6 sin coc cece ericsson 432,672 
Carondelet Ferry........... eS ehh Reena Aerts eM 195,874 
Madison County Ferry................ eae ct 43,000 


From East St. Louis to St. Louis 


by 
Sh I Sis eieiiais eps ekrnkinsteend Dia 123,201 2,231,345 
St. Lowis Bruige Wagon Road...............-0-s00: 546 ,667 
po aS eee Pecks aii 51,048 933,064 
Wiggins Ferry by Wagon...................... eee 531,462 


The ferry was dealt another staggering blow in the form 
of a cyclone on May 27, 1896. Not a house was left standing 
on the island. The wharf of the ferry was the first to suffer. 
It was thrown far upon the levee. Five ferry boats were blown 
from their moorings and were completely destroyed.”® 


Although the ferry controlled the entire river front of the 
island, and although it had more complete connections with 
all railroads than did the Terminal Railroad Association, it 
could no longer operate at a profit. It needed capital and 
entered into negotiations with the Rock Island Railroad. The 
Terminal immediately took steps to get control of the ferry. 
It met with success in 1902 as the following notice indicates: 


Wiggins Sells Out. 


The Wiggins Ferry Company, yesterday, sold out to an unknown 

purchaser for $5,000,000. The deal was practically completed by 

78John Devoy, A History of the City of St. Louis and Vicinity .. . (St. 
Louis: John Devoy, 1898), p. 242. 

Julian Curzon, (comp. and ed.) The Great Cycione at St. Louis and East 

St. Louis, May 27, 1896, (St. Louis: Cyclone Publishing Company, 1896), pp. 

17, 44, 51, 224, 225. 
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Festus Wade, President of the Mercantile Company, and John Scullin, 
President of the Wiggins Ferry Company, representing respectively 
the purchaser and the seller, last Thursday. The negotiations in pro- 
gress only four days were kept strictly secret in order to prevent any 
stock grabbing. The enormous profit to the stockholders is apparent 
when it is stated that every one secured $500 for each share of stock, 
while the highest price at which the stock ever sold on the St. Louis 
Stock Exchange was $237.°° 


The Wiggins Ferry property was transferred to the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association. The title to all stock of the ferry 
was vested in the fourteen proprietary companies of the Ter- 
minal Association and the Pennsylvania Railroad as equal 
owners.*! The proprietary roads controlled 50,000 miles of 
the roads and twenty-five percent of the total mileage of the 
country.®? 


The corporate life of the Wiggins Ferry monopoly, as an 
independent company, came to an end after 105 years of 
service. Unable to meet the demands of national expansion 
and industrial development, the ferry was forced to surrender 
. its identity to the Terminal Railroad Association. 

80Belleville Advocate, April 26, 1902. 

81\Evidence in the Coal Rat: Case, p. 174. 

Railroad Gazette, New York, May 17, 1889. Each of the proprietary roads 
of the Terminal named ah officer as director. One officer was elected from the 


whole company to serve as president. 
823t. Louis Post-Dispatch, Bridge Arbitrary Case, p. 137. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF KANSAS CITY 
AS A GRAIN AND MILLING CENTER 


BY ALICE LANTERMAN* 


“Land, wheat, bread,’”’ have been age-old demands of 
people the world over. To produce an abundance of winter 
wheat, there must be fairly mild winters, warm summers, and 
enough but not too much rain.! Wherever such conditions 
exist, neighboring cities are apt to prosper for they may grow 


. into large mill and grain marts and become nerve centers of 


the hinterland surrounding them. Kansas City is such a city. 
Located within a few hours’ journey of a vast empire, it is 
small wonder that Kansas City should become one of the 
largest flour milling centers in the nation. In 1944 over ten 
percent of the annual wheat production of the United States 
was shipped to Kansas City.? Because of this fact, the city 
has become a milling center ranking second to Buffalo, New 
York, in the volume of barrels of flour produced.’ 


KANSAS CITY AS AN EARLY GRAIN CENTER 1870-1900 


Kansas City was a market for the wheat producing states 
of the Southwest before becoming a milling center. The state 
of Kansas produced 168,527 bushels of wheat in 1860 and in 
1875, when the area of cultivation expanded, production was 


*ALICE LANTERMAN, @ native of Pennsylvania, received her A.B. degree 
in 19283 from Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, a B.S. degree in 1932 
from Kansas City Teachers’ College, and an M.A. degree in 1939 from North- 
western University. She has taught in the Kansas City schools and for a time 
was attached to the curriculum department of the Kansas City public 
schools, collaborating on a four volume social studies series entitled The Story 
of Kansas City. At the present she is assistant professor of education in the 
University School of Ohio State University. 

lWheat producing states which do not have mild winters produce more 
spring wheat, as a rule, than winter wheat: South Dakota, winter—5,544,000 
bushels, spring—44,863,000 bushels; North Dakota, no winter wheat, spring— 
107,460,000 bushels; Montana, winter—32,620,000 bushels, spring—29,775,000 
bushels. See Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report 
for the Year 1946 ({Kansas City, Mo.: 1947]), pp. 28-29. 

2Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1944 ({Kansas City, Mo.: 1945]), pp. 6, 34. 

8Joseph Russell Smith and M. Ogden Phillips, Industrial and Commercial 
Geography (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1946), p. 422. 
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twenty-five million bushels. In 1892 it was nearly seventy- 
five million bushels, which was over thirty million bushels 
more than was produced by any other state.® 

By 1870 production began to exceed the local demand 
and grain began to be exported to eastern markets. In view 
of this fact, citizens of Kansas City began agitation for the 
establishment of a grain market. 


The first grain elevator to be built was started in 1871 by 
H. J. Latshaw and R. W. Quade. Its capacity was 100,000 
bushels. Built mostly of wood, it cost $22,000.7 Among the 
first elevators was one owned and operated by J. K. David- 
son,® a future president of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Price and Doane in 1871 took a large house on Santa Fe 
Street and Union Avenue and opened a grain business of a re- 
tail character. By 1874 the grain business had advanced 
sufficiently to attract Vanghan and Company who built 
Elevator ‘‘A’’ and Gillespie Reed and Company who built the 
Kansas City Elevator with capacities of 200,000 bushels each.° 


As early as 1875 commission men had seen their oppor- 
tunity and had obtained orders from millers and dealers 
throughout the middle-western and western states, offering 
to fill their orders at from three to five cents less than the 
same grades could.be supplied from St. Louis, due to existing 
through rates of freight. At the same time they could pay the 
country shippers from three to five cents more than if they 
had sent their wheat to St. Louis. This was a big boost for 
the Kansas City markets and more elevator capacity became 
a necessity. In 1875 the Union Elevator was begun, the 
Arkansas Valley Elevator began operation in June, 1877, 
Elevator “‘B” was built at the Hannibal and St. Joseph freight 








4Charles Byron Kuhlman, The Development of the Flour-Milling Industry 
in the United States . . . (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1929), p. 191. The 
other large wheat producing states in the Southwest are Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, Missouri and New Mexico. 

5Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Thirteenth Annual Report of the Grain 
Trade and the Packing and Provision Industry of Kansas City for the Year 1892 
(Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co., 1893), p. 14. 

‘William H. Miller, The History of Kansas City (Kansas City: Birdsall 
and Miller, 1881), pp. 171-174. 

7Kansas City Star, December 10, 1910. 

8Kansas City Star, June 17, 1929. 

Miller, The History of Kansas City, pp. 171-174. 
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yards but collapsed in December of 1878, the Missouri Ele- 
vator began operation in 1877, the Alton in 1879, and the 
Novelty and the State Line Elevators were made regular in 
1880.1° Elevators bought any amount of grain offered which 
could be stored. They furnished storage space for the farmers 
who did not wish to sell their grain at the market price at the 
time it was harvested, yet were unable to hold it themselves. 
Railroads began to build huge elevators for storage, leasing 
them to grain firms to operate. The Alton, Burlington, Chi- 
cago Great Western, Kansas City Southern, Katy, Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island, and Wabash were among the railroads in- 
vesting millions of dollars in storage elevators. 

In those early days the grain business was one of great 
risks. The chief reason that this was true, perhaps, was be- 
cause then good or even moderate crops in the Southwest were 
the exception rather than the rule that they have since be- 
come. A crop failure was a hardship to farmers, settlers, 
grain dealers, and millers alike. It required a liberal bank 
account and a gambling spirit to remain in business after two 
or three successive crop failures. One grain man recalls that 
the grain business was apparently not uniformly remunerative 
because practically all of the old wooden elevators at some 
time or other between 1875 and 1900 were the property of 
banks which had made loans to their owners and operators." 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MILLING INDUSTRY, 1870-1915 

Until 1870 the milling industry was negligible in Kansas 
City. Prior to that time, flour was shipped to Kansas City 
from eastern Missouri and western Illinois, but an increase in 
the number of mills in Kansas City, emigration west, and the 
growth of the railroads caused a shift and in 1876 more flour 


lOTDid.; ; 

Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, First Annual Report of the Trade and 
Commerce of Kansas City (Kansas City, Mo.: Press of Ramsey, Millett and 
Hudson, 1878), p. 15; 

Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Third Annual Report of the Trade and 
Commerce of Kansas City (Kansas City, Mo.: Peter H. Tiernan, 1880), p. 12; 

Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Fourth Annual Report of the Trade and 
Commerce of Kansas City (Kansas City, Mo.: Peter H. Tiernan, 1881), pp. 
13, 58. 

i“Reminiscences of a Kansas City Grain Man,"’ Southwestern Grain and 
Flour Journal, Vol. XV, No. 9, (June, 1916), p. 49. 
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was sent out than was received.’ According to the remi- 
niscences of J. K. Davidson in the Kansas City Star of Jan- 
uary 26, 1936, the first mill in what is now Kansas City was 
built at Ninth and Delaware streets near the site where the 
New York Life building stands. It was operated by Presley 
G. Wilhite. Another, erected shortly afterward, was within 
a block of the present location of the Kansas City Star build- 
ing at Eighteenth and Walnut streets. Partly owned by 
Colonel John W. Moore, who during the nineties became 
president of the Board of Trade, it was operated under the 
name of the Eagle Milling Company. Other mills opened near 
the same time were the Duer Mill in the West Bottom and 
the Zenith Mill at First and Troost streets.“ The first annual 
report of the Board of Trade in 1878 lists four mills—Dia- 
mond Mills, City Mills, Gate City Mills and the Central 
Mills with a yearly consumption of 286,666 bushels of wheat 
and a production of 52,708 barrels of flour a year. The 
Zenith was built in 1879.% 


However ‘‘No attempt was made to properly systema- 
tize this branch of business or to provide market facilities for 
it here [Kansas City] until during August of 1880. At that 
time rules for it were adopted, grades established, an In- 
spector appointed and two warehouses made regular. Con- 
siderable interest was created in the trade, but not sufficient 
to warrent the addition of flour to the daily call.’’"® 


There were several influences at work during the late 70’s 
and 80’s, however, which reorganized the milling industry on 
an industrial basis. One was the introduction of roller milling 
and the gradual reduction process of milling by means of 


2y. J. Tanner, A Brief History of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 1869- 
1931 (Kansas City, Mo.: 1931), p. 3. 

13Kansas City Post, February 28, 1912. 

“Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, First Annual Report of the Trade and 
Commerce of Kansas City, p. 98. 

Theodore 8S. Case, ed. History of Kansas City, Missouri (Syracuse, N. Y.: 
D. Mason and Company, 1888), p. 260. 

16Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Fifth Annual Report of the Trade and 


Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., compiled for the Board of Trade (Kansas City, 
Mo.: Peter H. Tiernan, 1882), p. 14. 
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which hard winter wheat could be milled into as fine or finer 
a product than that of the wheat from other sections of the 
country.!” 

The other influence which was to revolutionize Kansas 
City milling was the introduction of hard winter wheat, just 
mentioned, which was given the credit by many of the oldest 
millers of the state for the rapid growth of wheat exportation 
from Kansas City.1§ The generally accepted story attributes 
the introduction of this hard, red, Turkey wheat to a group 
of Mennonite settlers who began coming into Kansas about 
1874 from the Russian Crimea. They were German farmers 
who had settled in the Crimea about 1783 in response to an 
invitation from Catherine II of Russia who promised them 
that because of their pacifist convictions they would be free 
rom military service for a century. This political amnesty 
was withdrawn in 1872 and they were given ten years to 
accept Russian citizenship or sell their properties. Men- 
nonite relatives in America had written them of the farming 
opportunities and religious freedom here so in the 70’s and 
80’s a number of families came; one group in particular 
settling in Kansas in Marion, Harvey, Reno, Sedgwick and 
McPherson Counties. Eventually 6000 of these farmers came 
to Kansas settling mostly along the Santa Fe Railroad right 
of way. They brought with them some bags of hard, red, 
Turkey, winter wheat which was peculiarly adapted to the 
Kansas climate and relatively disease resistant.!® 


Although this wheat thrived in the Kansas climate, 
since it was a darker color and less easily milled than the 
wheat to which people in the Middle West were accustomed, 
many at first refused to grind or use the wheat. In the early 


l7Richard L. Douglas, ‘‘Manufactures, A History of Manufactures in the 
Kansas District,'’’ Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society 1909-1910, 
XI, 150. 

18Tbid., p. 150. 

“Kansas City Star, January 26, 1936; 

Rollin E. Smith, Wheat Fields and Markets of the World (St. Louis: The’ 
Modern Miller, 1908), pp. 204-205. Compare with James Claude Malin, 
Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas (Lawrence, Kans.: University of 
Kansas Press, 1944), pp. 162-167 in which he advances doubt as to the reason- 
ableness of the Mennonite claim to a virtual monoply of the introduction of 
hard winter wheat into Kansas in 1874. Malin states that intensive studies 
are now being made to determine the true facts. 
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eighties, however, a few millers experimented and learned how 
to mill the wheat with the use of steel rollers. Then flour 
buyers became interested. Its success was greatest in eastern 
markets. For many years hard, winter wheat was accepted 
in Kansas largely as a substitute for the better known and 
more costly flour made from hard spring wheat of the North- 
west. By the year 1898, however, hard, winter wheat had 
won independent standing in domestic markets and was ac- 
cepted as ‘‘our standard hard wheat.’’° Science showed that 
the hard winter wheat made the best flour because of its high 
protein content. Bakers, who began to be the big flour users 
about this time, established the custom of buying flour by its 
protein content. The millers followed suit and now all flour 
is sold on that basis.” 

After 1900 the number of mills and elevators increased 
more rapidly, in a large measure due to the increased popu- 
larity of flour milled from hard winter wheat. Milling in- 
terests from other cities, recognizing the possibilities of Kan- 
sas City’s geographical position, began.to open up new plants 
nearer the wheat country. The old wooden elevators, many 
of which eventually burned, were replaced by fireproof struc- 
tures with steel or concrete tanks and mechanized equipment 
for unloading and loading cars, and drying, cleaning, and mix- 
ing grain.” 

In 1917 when the United States entered World War I 
five new mills were in operation. The Bulte Mill, the first of 
the newer type, opened in 1904 near 18th and Kansas streets.” 
Its daily capacity of flour production was 1,200 barrels, so it 
was then the largest mill in the entire Southwest. According 
to Robert E. Sterling, editor of the Northwestern Miller since 
1898, the golden age of milling in the Southwest began in 
1906.% In that year, the Murray Elevator Company and the 
Southwestern Milling Company began operation as well as 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Company. Philadelphia inter- 

20Malin, Winter Wheat, p. 187. 

21Kansas City Star, August 16, 1925. 

22Kansas City Star, August 16, 1925. 

8 Ibid. 

North Kansas City Industrial District Magazine, June, 1924, p. 7. 


26Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report of the Board 
of Trade of Kansas City for the Year 1906 ({Kansas City, Mo.: 1907]), pp. 14-15. 
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ests built the Midland Flour Company in North Kansas City 
by 1915.2 Such expansion came partly because of larger and 
larger crops, Kansas City’s superior location to the surround- 
ing wheat country, the growing popularity of flour made from 
hard winter wheat, and the excellent transportation system 
radiating from Kansas City. 


RAILROADS PROMOTE KANSAS CITY AS GRAIN AND MILLING 
CENTER, 1865— 


When the pioneer farmers harvested their crops of 
wheat a hundred years ago, they hauled their grain in wagons 
to nearby grist mills, where it was ground into flour. As 
railroad centers grew and the speed of transportation in- 
creased, progressive farmers and country dealers adopted the 
newer methods of getting their grain to market. Railroad 
fever caught the Middle West in the years immediately pre- 
ceeding and just after the Civil War. Between the years 1865 
and 1873, five railroads were built from the City of Kansas 
in Missouri to points in the state of Kansas over which grain 
could be shipped: 

I. The Missouri River Railroad running to Atchison, 
Kansas, and there connecting with the Atchison, Nebraska, 
and Lincoln Railroad, which went into Lincoln, Nebraska. 

II. The Missouri River, Ft. Scott, and Gulf Railroad, 
terminating at Baxter Springs, Kansas, 160 miles south of 
Kansas City, and crossing the Missouri, Kansas, and Topeka 
at Ft. Scott, Kansas. 

III. The Kansas Pacific running to Denver, Colorado, 
a distance of 620 miles, and there connecting with the Union 
Pacific. 

IV. The L., L., and G. Railroad operating to Lawrence 
and Coffeyville, Kansas. 

V. The Kansas City and Santa Fe Railway completed as 
far as Ottawa, Kansas. 

Beside these there were four roads extending east, north and 
south and four others in immediate prospect.?’ 
% North Kansas City Industrial District Magazine, June, 1924, pp. 7, 9. 
27William D. Kelley, Manufactures in the West. The Manufacturing Re- 


sources of Kansas City, Mo. ... (Kansas City, Mo.: Journal Company, 
1873), pp. 8-10. 
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It was in no small measure due to the railroads, of which 
Kansas City became a center, that her milling industry was 
able to make such progress. In 1869 Kansas City secured the 
first railway bridge across the Missouri River, which fact 
materially strengthened her position as a railroad center. 
The First Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of Kansas 
City, Mo., 1878, quotes the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of that 
year as saying: “A glance at the map shows that from this 
center [Kansas City] roads are pushing out like the leaves of 
a fan and extending themselves to follow the march of civili- 
zation, and to help the growth of business in the new grazing 
and mining regions beyond.’”* In 1944 there were twelve 
important railway companies serving Kansas City. They 
operated thirty-two different lines.?* 


GRAINS AND MILLING AFTER 1914 


Grains and milling took on proportions of ‘‘big business” 
after 1914. Following the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
wheat crops shipped to Kansas City sometimes reached the 
100,000,000 bushel figure.*® After the war as bumper crops 
continued to increase, still other mills located near the source 
of supply. In 1920 three new mills started operation; the 
Gateway, Rodney and Wyandotte Milling companies." In 
1921 the Kansas City Milling Company, the J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Company and the U. S. Mills Company warehouse were 
in use,®? and in 1922, the Washburn-Crosby Mills.* 


From 1920 to 1929 the output of the Kansas City mills 
doubled. It had more than tripled since 1900. The produc- 
tion of more than seven and a half million barrels of flour in 


8p, 11. 

229Encyclopedia Americana (New York: Americana Corporation, 1944), 
Vol. 16, p. 422. 

3%0Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1946, p. 9 shows that wheat receipts exceeded 100,000,000 bushels in 1921, 1929, 
1931, 1943, 1944, 1945, and 1946. 

Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1920 ({Kansas City, Mo.: 1921]), p. 26. ; 

Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1921 ({Kansas City, Mo.: 1922]), p.26. 

Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1922 ({Kansas City, Mo.: 1923)]), p. 26. 
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Kansas City in 1929 represented six percent of all the flour 
made by the more than 6,000 flour mills of the nation.™ 

The increased demand for grain during World War I re- 
sulted in the cultivation of new wheat lands. With expanded 
acreage, even more wheat was shipped to the Kansas City 
market. In 1931, Kansas City received shipments amount- 
ing to 125,032,000 bushels, but during the depression years 
that followed, this amount was more than cut in half.* 

In order to keep wheat prices at “parity’’ or at a level 
that would give wheat a purchasing power with respect to 
articles that farmers buy equivalent to the purchasing power 
of agricultural commodities in the base period of August 1909, 
to July 1914, the United States government launched a pro- 
gram of agricultural control. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was passed May 12, 1933, and farmers were subsidized 
to plow under some of their acreage that had been used for 
wheat. During one year Kansas farmers, who adopted the 
plan, were paid $62,000,000 for allowing part of their land to 
remain idle. A similar condition could be found in the other 
six states comprising the wheat producing area of the South- 
west. In spite of the goverment’s program, however, bumper 
crops on controlled acreage sent the record of Kansas City’s 
grain receipts up to 116,898,300 bushels in 1938.57 In 1941 
when the United States entered World War II, receipts ex- 
ceeded the 104,000,000 bushel mark, and in 1945 they reached 
the huge total of 207,962,150 bushels.** 

Wartime needs eliminated a mounting surplus of wheat 
that had been a matter of increasing concern. Kansas City’s 
mart handled more grain in World War II than in World War 
I. In wartime, wheat becomes the most important single 





“Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1920, p. 5. Output was 3,597,246 barrels; 

Annual Statistical Report for the Year 1929, p. 5. Output was 7,986,450 
barrels; 

Kansas Citian, Vol. 18, No. 37, (September 10, 1929), p. 28. 

*Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1946, p. 9. 

Kansas City Star, January 26, 1936. 

37Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1938 ({Kansas City, Mo.: 1939]), p. 6. 

Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1945 ({Kansas City, Mo.: 1946]), p. 9. 
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food because it contains a great variety of nutritional sub- 
stances, it keeps a‘long time, and is compact to ship. Along 
the rails in the Kaw and Missouri Bottoms, nine mills and 
thirty-two elevators with a combined capacity of 61,632,000 
bushels received the region’s harvests.2® From these store- 
houses of grain, the needs of the nation and its overseas fight- 
ing forces were supplied as well as some of the nations of 
Europe. Wheat found new uses during wartime other than 
as a basic food, for manufacturers used wheat to make syn- 
thetic rubber and grain alcohol. 


The simultaneous expansion of wheat farming in the 
plains area and the growth of population in industrial areas 
resulted in one section of the country with a small population 
raising a large surpius of grain for the rest of the nation. In 
1930 the production of wheat was in the hands of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 farmers, while there were more than 100,- 
000,000 consumers willing to buy for cash.“ Hence wheat 
became a cash crop yielding nearly one billion dollars a year, 
and it has become a feat of physical achievement to move the 
wheat from the farms to the tables of the more than 100,- 
000,000 domestic consumers and to seaports for export. In 
1944, the number of freight cars carrying wheat to Kansas 
City totaled 67,408. This is equal to 1,000 trainloads of 
wheat, or about four trainloads every market day.“ The 
following table shows the growth of Kansas City wheat re- 
ceipts over a period of seventy-six years:® 


"rere 687,000 bushels 1916 


een. 77,785,650 bushels 

ee 1,820,297 “ 1921....:> 130,206,580 * 
ae 4,102,649 “ 1926...... @7,300,a09 * 
1GG6..:.. 2,008,800  * ee 125,032,000 “ 
|. ee 16,396,491 “ 1936...... , G3, 746,000 * 
See 6,978,600 “ F962... ..s. 84,780,000 “ 
oe 26,952,800 “ a 121,334,400 “ 
ae 37,423,000 “ re 126,338,400 “ 
| 25,701,600 “ 

39Tbid., p. 28. 


40Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, The Farmer and the Terminal Grain 
Market (Kansas City, Mo.: Board of Trade, [1930]), pp. 2-3. 

4lKansas City, Mo., Board of Trade figures from office files. 

427 bid. 
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Mills, railroads, and elevators have helped make Kansas 
City a milling center. A statement from the Northwestern 
Miller shows that more flour was produced in the Southwest 
during the crop year ending June 30, 1944, than in any pre- 
vious year. Kansas City’s eight mills plus one in Inde- 
pendence had an annual output of 8,674,800 barrels of flour 
in 1946. The daily capacity of barrels of flour which these 
mills can produce shows the tremendous size of the industry“ 


Continental Baking Company................... 2,000 barrels 
Kansas Flour Mills Company................... 4,000 “ 
Larabee Flour Mills Company.................. i 
(Monarch Mills) 
Midland Flour Milling Company................ 2,100 . 
Rodney Milling Company..... a tees Rie ae ts 2,800 a 
Standard Milling Company.................. a 6,500 > 
eee eee ¥ 1,400 “ 
Washburn-Crosby Company.................... 6.5300 * 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Company............... 1,300 ° 
32,100 * 


THE KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


Farmers usually wish to sell their crop for cash at the 
time they choose and are not willing to await the consumer’s 
demand, which is fairly even throughout the year. For this 
reason, terminal grain merchants became very early a part of 
the trade, for they established large elevators for storage at 
strategic points and bought the farmers’ crop for cash. It be- 
came evident too, that a great economy of time and effort 
would result if buyers and sellers would transact their busi- 
ness with each other at one place and at an appointed hour. 
From this need grew the modern terminal grain market, with 
its governing body, which is now indispensable to grainmen, 
millers, and farmers, 

As Kansas City grew to become one of the capitals of 
the wheat empire, such an organization grew along with it. 
In 1857 there was the formation of an organization resem- 
bling a Board of Trade called the Commercial Club of the City 


“Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1946, pp. 5, 27. 
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of Kansas, Missouri. This club, a civic promotion society, was 
far more interested in fur trade and new railroads than in buy- 
ing and selling wheat or building elevators for grain storage.“ 
In the beginning it was concerned with all sorts of business 
interests instead of specializing in grains. 


It was not until 1869 that an organization was formed, 
the Commercial Exchange, out of which the present Board of 
Trade has developed. That date is really considered the year 
of the birth of the Board. It was reorganized in 1872 and 
again in 1876 upon a trading basis when it became incorpo- 
rated and a grain ca!l established.“ Thomas K. Hanna, of 
the old dry goods firm of Tootle, Hanna, and Company, be- 
came the first president of the Exchange. Early grain men 
pledged themselves to trade in certain amounts each market 
day until the market should become self-supporting.“ 


After 1895 the Board provided for regular market ses- 
sions for grain trading, as well as regulations for membership. 
During the ensuing years the volume of business handled 
through the Board of Trade increased steadily. After broad- 
casting proved an established technique, the Board of Trade 
began a radio market service to farmers in March, 1922.47 It 
broadcast five times daily the market quotations during and 
at the close of trading sessions. The fact that by January, 
1925, the Board of Trade found it necessary to move into a 
$2,500,000 building at Tenth and Wyandotte streets is ample 
proof of the enormous increase in the volume of business 
handled.** By 1929, a membership on the Grain Exchange 
sold for $15,000, a great contrast to the fee of $10 when the 
Commercial Club was first organized.49° That same year, in 


“Kansas City Star, February 6, 1936. 

“Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Twelfth Annual Report of the Trade 

and Commerce of Kansas City ([Kansas City, Mo.: 1891]), p. 33. Kansas City 
Star, February 6, 1936. 
A “‘call’’ is ‘‘a contract by which, in consideration of a certain sum, an ‘option’ 
is given by the nerson making or signing the agreement to another named 
therein, . . {to ‘call’ for a specified amount of stock at a certain day at a 
certain price."" Encyclopedia Britannica (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Inc., 1942), Vol. 4, p. 612. 

“Tanner, A Brief History of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 1869-1931, p. 2. 

‘7Tbid., p. 14. 

‘8Tbid., p. 14. 

“Kansas City Journal, February 2, 1925. 
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June, came the call of the first listed stock of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade.*° By 1936, there were 100 firms listed with 
the Exchange." 

Kansas City’s official records of grain prices go back only 
as far as 1892. However, before World War I, no very high 
prices seem to have been paid for wheat or other cereals ex- 
cept in ‘‘corner’’ periods in Chicago, or in times of scarcity. 
A. J. Poor, one of the old timers, who joined the Commercial 
Exchange in 1893, remembers that he shipped wheat from 
Chapman, Kansas, in 1875, which brought $1.12 a bushel.” 
Local newspapers in 1886 and 1887 show wheat selling for 
sixty to seventy cents.* In 1896 a price of forty-six cents was 
recorded.5* The lowest price for wheat was reached in 1933, 
when a bushel sold for thirty-nine and seven-eighth cents.™® 
A top price of $3.45 a bushel is recorded for No. 2 dark hard 
wheat, sold by Allen Logan on May 19, 1917, a few weeks 
after the United States had declared war on Germany and 
prior to the federal order fixing the market here at $2.16 for 
the best grade pending the end of the war.® 


MILLING ENCOURAGES RELATED INDUSTRIES 


Mills and elevators have created a profitable business for 
the railroads coming into Kansas City and according to a 
study made by the City Plan Commission in a normal pre-war 
year, 1939, mills provided jobs for 1,099 employees with a 
yearly payroll of $1,841,062.57 The value of flour and other 
grain products (including prepared flours) was $34,513,415 
for the same year. 

Industries related to flour milling have developed in 
Kansas City as a natural outgrowth. There are fifty-six 


50Kansas City Star, June 17, 1929. 

5lKansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1936 ({Kansas City, Mo.: 1937]), pp. 36-37. 

Tanner, A Brief History of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 1869-1931, p. 4. 

5837 bid., p. 4. 

47bid., p. 10. 

55Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade, Annual Statistical Report for the Year 
1933 ({Kansas City, Mo.: 1934]), p. 14. 

‘Tanner, A Brief History of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 1869-1931 
p. 10. 

57Kansas City, Mo., City Plan Commission, Agriculture, Greater Kansas 
City (Kansas City, Mo.: City Plan Commission, 1945), p. 15, Table 16. 
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bakeries there employing 2,175 people with a yearly payroll 
of $10,113,659, while six companies manufacture biscuits, 
crackers, and pretzels, and employ 663 people with the value 
of their products $15,000,000. Both bread and cracker in- 
dustries distribute their products principally throughout the 
six states surrounding Kansas City which comprise its trade 
area, and since crackers are less perishable than bakery goods, 
they are often shipped to foreign countries. Then, too, there 
are about 100 people employed in the manufacture of maca- 
roni in Kansas City.5* Two companies send spaghetti, 
noodles, and macaroni to the mid-western states, Mexico, and 
South America. During World War II, a grain alcohol 
plant began business in Kansas City. Manufactured from 
wheat, molasses, and sorghum, grain alcohol was used to make 
smokeless powder and poisonous gases. 


Over nineteen million people, about one seventh of the 
nation’s population, live in the vast mid-western trade terri- 
tory surrounding Kansas City. Few large cities in the nation 
are more dependent upon agriculture. As a milling center, 
Kansas City’s commercial life rests heavily upon grain and a 
distribution of its products. 





58Tbid., pp. 15, 29, 30. 
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NICHOLAS HESSE, GERMAN VISITOR TO 
MISSOURI, 1835-1837 


PART V 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. REK! 
CHAPTER XIV 


STEAM NAVIGATION, STEAM ENGINES, FACTORIES, AND MANU- . 
FACTURED ARTICLES 


Steamboat navigation is very lively on all important 
rivers of N. A.—the Hudson, Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Illinois, Arkansas, Red River, but particularly on the Hudson, 
Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri. Boats are mostly operated 
under high pressure, while the colossal steamers of the east 
coast which ply between Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, are provided with low compression. 
Boats with high compression cause a tremendous noise. There 
is no doubt that they must be far more dangerous than those 
where the pressure is directed downward. The various acci- 
dents, which occur from time to time on such boats, provide 
the most obvious proof. A boat with 153 passengers on board 
sank in the Mississippi near Natchez in the spring of 1837. 
Nine passengers perished on another boat on the Illinois river 
and over 200 passengers near New York. If one travels on 
the rivers, one frequently finds destroyed and partially de- 
stroyed steamboats, whose destruction was caused partly by 
bursted steam boilers and partly by so-called snags—tree 
trunks—many of which are found in the turbulent Missouri. 


One would, however, be quite wrong, if one would attri- 
bute all the various accidents to the construction of the steam- 
boats or to the snags in the western rivers. Most accidents are 


lwILLIAM G. BEK, &@ native Missourian, is dean of the College of Science, 
Literature, and Arts, University of North Dakota. His contributions and 
translations relating to German settlements in the United States place him 
among the highest authorities in this line of historical research. For a list of 
his publications and translations see the October, 1946, issue of the Missouri 
Historical Review, XLI, 19. 
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caused by the recklessness and bets of unscrupulous and cove- 
tous captains. The American is unable to deny his English 
ancestry. Of course, as often as an accident occurs, there is 
great agitation in the newspapers against this terrible nuisance, 
and the government is asked to stop such misconduct. But no 
action has as yet been taken to stop it. The rage for betting 
has to be satisfied and not infrequently passengers participate 
in it. A steamboat, for example, is about to depart from St. 
Louis for New Orleans or Pittsburgh. Another one has the 
same intention. The captains get together and each one bets 
that his boat will reach its destination first. The engineers, 
the pilots, the helmsman—they are all in on it, and so the race 
begins. If wood, which is put in excessive quantities under the 
boilers, does not suffice, then it is dipped in tar, and bacon is 
added in order to force higher steampower. The helmsmen 
get excited when the other steamer seems to forge ahead. They 
steer their boat into the side of their opponent, and the result 
of this vile action is, at times, the bursting of the boilers or the 
whole or partial destruction of the boat. It is of no importance 
that the lives of many people are therefore endangered. The 
national passion has to be satisfied. It means betting and an 
Englishman or American cannot live without betting. 

I myself had once to take part in such a race, as I had 
started my return trip on the Ohio. The steamer, on which my 
family and I traveled, was named “Rienci’’ from St. Louis, 
and our opponent, the “Independence.” It was indeed a 
terrible spectacle, and very likely the cause that a young man 
from Pennsylvania found his death in the floods of the Ohio. 
The boat had to take in wood (for fuel) which caused some de- 
lay. In order to shorten this detainment as much as possible, 
the boats loaded with wood were fastened to the larger boat 
for unloading, so that they could be discharged without loss of 
time, while the boat continued on its course. That young man 
was busy with some work in such a boat, which was filled with 
wood, as the towline with which it was tied, broke. Through 
the sudden shock he fell backward into the water. “It makes 
' no difference’’ was the only expression of sympathy uttered in 
behalf of the victim, as the skiff which was out, could not get 
hold of him again. 
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Some passengers, with pistols in hand, showed great in- 
clination to stop the helmsman from the pursuit of the other 
boat. They said they had to procure justice themselves, if the 
law was not enforced. However, the “‘Independence”’ had to 
give in, and so we did not need to fear any further vexation. 

It has been told that the two boats ‘Wisconsin’ and 
“Friendship” from St. Louis had collided intentionally on the 
Illinois in April of 1837 as the result of betting. Nine travelers 
lost their lives in that collision and the captain went into 
hiding to escape personal mal-treatment. Many such facts 
were told to me by several travelers and I have cause to believe 
them, for I had been eyewitness to similar ones. We lost a 
wheel as the result of a snag on one journey from Jefferson to 
St. Louis. Five boats were lost in the winter of 1836-37 on 
this river alone, which has dead tree trunks everywhere, that 
stretch threateningly above the water’s surface and are solidly 
anchored in the mud of the river bottom. We were grounded 
seven times, which is easily possible in the giant stream that 
changes its real bed nearly every day as a result of its own 
current. In suclra case the steam pressure is doubled, and it is 
easy to figure out that by such action the danger of the 
travelers is not lessened. 

The construction of most American steamboats is excel- 
lent and the interior arrangement of the cabins is elegant. 
They somewhat resemble shining palaces with 20 to 30 win- 
dows on each side. The cabins are furnished luxuriously and 
with care. The greatest cleanliness prevails. Each stateroom 
is provided with a window, while the main hall receives plenty 
of light from above through glass prisms. On some boats each 
water wheel has its own steam engine, and they travel then so 
much faster, but can only be used on the great Mississippi. 
Twenty-five to thirty steamboats are always arriving at or 
leaving St. Louis, that is more than the combined traffic of 
Louisville and Cincinnati. Only Pittsburgh can be compared 
with St. Louis in this regard. Most new steamboats are built 
here. However, the largest and most beautiful boats are 
found on the Atlantic coast. They are intended for coastwise 
traffic and have special arrangements for that purpose. I saw 
the steamers ‘‘Erie’”’ and ‘‘Ocean”’ at New York, each with four 
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smokestacks. Whatever could be procured in magnificence and 
splendor has been furnished to these liners. They are 260 feet 
long and appear like real monsters of their type. 


Many factories and machines in North America are driven 
by steam. The mills of larger cities, even sawmills, are driven 
by steam engines. The speed with which, for example, a log 
is cut into planks is extraordinary. In St. Louis one finds a 
planing machine driven by steam. Flooring of 4% ft. width 
are cut in a machine built for that purpose. They are then 
transported by the machine, planed with the speed of thought, 
and at the same time moved on again. The planes are situated 
below the boards and other machines are arranged on both 
sides which provide the boards at the same time with a tongue 
and groove. Plane and side-machines resemble rolling wheels, 
when brought in quick motion by steampower. Such a planing 
machine can produce in one day as much work as 50 workers 
combined. I saw similar and even more complete planing 
machines in Pittsburgh, the foremost manufacturing city of 
the United States. There, the many important iron works, 
cotton factories and even turning lathes are driven by steam 
engines. 


Of special interest in the ironworks are the large hammer, 
the manufacturing of the rod-iron and the nails. A laborer, 
provided with iron boots and iron-protecting equipment, by 
means of a pair of tongs holds the raw iron or steel under the 
large hammer. Others, also equipped with tongs, seize the 
ingot hammered into a compact mass, place it in another rolling 
machine, and pull it to and fro until the rod is finished. In 
one part of the iron works are about 15 smaller machines which 
are connected with one another, whose wheels move in rapid 
rotation. Automatic machines on both sides seem to move in 
rhythm. They are nail manufacturers and rod-cutters. Some 
of these machines hold the iron rods under the sheers and have 
them cut in about 1% foot lengths. Other machines hold the 
smaller pieces under another machine and at the speed of 
120 per minute have pieces cut off of any size of nail desired. 
As the nail leaves the machine it is provided with head and 
point. 
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The cotton-spinning mill arouses, if possible, even greater 
admiration. A steam engine sets all wheels in the quickest 
motion, often in six large rooms. In the first room the raw 
wool is carded, in the second worked over still more, in the 
third the wool is further extended, in the fourth woven, in the 
fifth enspooled, and in the sixth manufactured into goods. 
Mostly women and children are busy with the operation of the 
spinning and reeling machines and with the reconnecting of the 
threads, that occasionally are broken. It needs only a light 
pressure of the hand to stop any of these machines or set them 
again into motion. 

The Americans have advanced very far in the manufac- 
ture of plate glass. One often sees windowpanes five feet high 
and just as wide in front of the store in the larger cities and 
mirrors of larger dimension in the interior of the houses. The 
glass factories of that type at Pittsburgh are famous near and 
far. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, POLICE, CRIME AND PILFERING 


English laws have been introduced in nearly all states of 
North America, with the exception of the state of Louisiana. 
They have been modified here and there by American legis- 
lation and have been brought into conformity with local and 
timely requirements, especially in the separate states, which 
have sovereignty over their interior affairs. In each state the 
laws are compiled. The literal interpretation of the law decides 
a case. That thereby injustices and even absurdities arise is 
not to be doubted. For example, bowling with nine pins is 
prohibited by law, so one has taken refuge in ten pins, as there 
is nothing about it in the books of law. Card playing for money 
is prohibited, but not for chips, and they can be exchanged 
for money at the end of the game, or if a police officer should 
accidently be present, later on. By this alone one can draw 
logical conclusions about the dodging of other laws. 

There are several “Justices of Peace” or “Squires” in 
every county, who serve in smaller matters of complaint— 
suits of injury and voluntary jurisdiction, etc. They are mostly 
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farmers or craftsmen, and judge according to the letter of the 
law. The parties, however, may petition for a jury and suggest 
for it several persons of good repute. The decision of the jury 
has to be carried out by the justice of the peace. 

In every county there is a court, a county court, consisting 
of several judges and a clerk, who decide about important 
complaints and crimes, upon the evidence presented by a 
grand jury. The proceedings are open to the public and judg- 
ment is usually rendered in the meeting. Witnesses pro and 
con are presented, are questioned by the lawyer in the presence 
of judge and jury, and the clerk records the findings. The 
parties as a rule behave decently, without enmity. It seems 
rather as if they negotiated as friends. Judge and jury sit at 
leisure during the hearing of testimony. The practice of sitting 
astride chairs and benches, the crossing of legs or hanging 
them over the arm rest is not omitted. Smoking of cigars and 
chewing of tobacco offer no offense. There is a “Supreme 
Court”’ in every state with paid judges and secretaries and 
besides a “Circuit Court” which moves from place to place 
and has chiefly to do with the taking of deposition and the 
regulation of boundary lines and similar matters. 

Whoever claims that there is a good police force in the U. 
S.is very untruthful. It is true, there are sheriffs and con- 
stables everywhere and in isolated instances their power is 
sufficient to suppress any disturbance and cause arrests. This 
type of police organization will be sufficient for a long time in 
the rural districts, where the American is accustomed to order 
in his own home. However, in the more important cities, 
where the rabble of all nations gathers, and where these 
peoples have their minds confused in the inns by misconstrued 
ideas of freedom and equality, where rude boatsmen and sailors 
start many a riot, there, that type of police is not able to cope 
with the frequent riots and disorders and still less able to 
overcome violent disturbances or even to oppose them to 
any degree. A well organized police power would be just as 
necessary in such cities or even more so, than in the large 
cities of Europe. This is proven by some recent disturbances, 
which are still too fresh in the memory to be forgotten soon. 
When a mob in Baltimore demolished the house of a part owner 
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of a closed bank in the fall of 1835 and burned on the street 
everything that the house contained, when a similarly minded 
mob dealt with a convent in the same way in fanatical zeal, 
when the grain dealers in New York were robbed of their 
stores by force and the grain and flour sacks were thrown on 
the streets, when a mob forcefully dragged a mulatto, accused 
of murder, from the jail in St. Louis to the pyre in the summer 
of 1836 and burned him alive with a slow fire, (I have seen 
the remains of it on that horrible place a short while later), 
if such things are possible, then the police indeed must be very 
miserable, and the police power very insufficient to meet 
forcefully such and similar riots. With this I do not intend 
at all to bring the Americans into a disadvantageous position 
in relation to other civilized nations which, according to his- 
tory, have committed similar and often worse crimes without 
being able to hinder them. However, one can see that human 
vices may break out everywhere and are favored in places 
where weak officials completely fail to recognize their duty. 
So, for example, Judge Lawless in St. Louis, who was charged 
with the investigations of this horrible mob justice, declared ,— 
there could be na investigation, as too many participants 
were involved in the burning of the mulatto. That was indeed 
a reason or rather a lack of reason. The newspaper writers 
made great fun of Mr. Lawless and asked him the question 
what he meant by too many, if 5, 10, 50 etc. in order, that one 
would know what to do in similar cases. 

A German, while taking a walk with his wife in Baltimore, 
was killed by a stone thrown by a young fop who believed that 
he had been laughed at while he was practicing his equestrian 
feats. The culprit was arrested to be tried by a jury. In the 
session of the court the “noble pro sequi” (authorities to quash 
the investigation) of the governor of Maryland appeared, 
based on the following reasons: ‘‘because the accused had good 
talents, came from a good family and had fine connections!!” 
Signed, Thomas Vezay. This incident aroused the ire of all 
newspaper writers to fever heat. The governor was declared 
to be entirely insane, although he had only made use of a 
power, which was granted to him by law. Truly Mr. Vezay 
could have easily omitted his shocking reasons. However, he 
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was reelected again at the next governor election in Maryland, 
in which the large city of Baltimore played an important part. 

Many persons in the larger cities of N. A. are armed with 
concealed daggers and pistols. Whether they do it as a hobby 
or on account of the rabble, I was never able to find out. How- 
ever, “Opportunity frequently makes thieves” and if one gives 
children a knife into their hands, they are liable to hurt them- 
selves. There wouldn’t be so many murders on the streets or 
in the inns if those seeking quarrels were not armed with such 
murderous instruments. During my short stay in St. Louis in 
the spring of 1837, four murders occurred, resulting from quar- 
rels, and committed with pistols and daggers. The killers had 
ample time to escape. 

In spite of all these sad but truthful facts, one may travel 
completely unarmed through the interior of the country 
without any need of worrying about thieves and robbers. 
The American farmer, or the majority of the people, are abso- 
lutely honorable and faithful, and thievery is not heard of in 
the country. One can leave one’s dwelling completely un- 
locked, nothing will be stolen. Of course, cash money or other 
objects of value are very rare articles to the farmer, especially 
in the West, where many do not even know if the coins which 
they have seen in former days are still in use or if meanwhile 
others have been minted instead. The crime of larceny in the 
country is punished very summarily. The penal code doesn’t 
make much fuss about it and a thief, if caught, is at first in- 
stance put in jail. If he repeats such crime, he is hanged. In 
the cities where the rabble of many nations settles, larceny is 
now quite frequent. Germans, Irish, English and Frenchmen 
are in most cases the participants. 


CHAPTER XVI 
INDIANS, OR WILD, ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 


If, with the aid of a map, one wanted to find regions 
which are safe or unsafe from the attacks by Indians, then the 
states of Missouri, Arkansas and the northern and _ north- 
western part of Illinois would be the last ones which one would 
be likely to choose. However, Missouri, which at this time is 
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the state farthest to the west, with perhaps the exception of 
the western border, Jackson and Clay counties,—is just as 
secure against raids by Indians as any other of the eastern 
states. Only, I would not recommend to Germans, the just- 
mentioned border region which, however, is now being 
rapidly settled by migrating Americans from eastern regions. 
One has to leave the immediate neighborhood of the Indians 
to the Anglo-Americans. They know best how to act there. 
They don’t pay any attention to any small quarrels caused by 
stealing of livestock on the part of the Indians, because the 
Americans or their ancestors were formerly accustomed to 
fighting the Indians at any time in Ohio or Kentucky. At that 
time the rifle was not to be forgotten even while working in 
the fields. Regular military detachments are found at the forts 
on the western border of Missouri, even at Fort Calhoun in 
the territory, especially since the recent organization of a new 
cavalry regiment. True, there are not enough troops for the 
very extensive border to be able to prevent a possible, raid in 
great force. However, this patroling cavalry can be employed 
there to great advantage on account of the predominance of 
prairies. Then, too, the border is settled more and more by 
Americans. Moreover, the numerous lessons, which the 
Indians of the United States have so often received, and which 
ended in every case to their disadvantage, and finally the con- 
flicts between the various tribes among themselves, are the 
main protective bulwarks for the settler. Besides, Missouri 
has a powerful militia among its inhabitants, which would be 
called at once in case of danger and which in union with the 
militias of neighboring states would doubtless turn back force- 
fully any offensive raids. In general, the inhabitants of Mis- 
souri, even the Germans, have no fear of the Indians, though 
the latter live now in the regions of the Osage and farther west, 
although on their arrival, they hardly knew how far they were 
protected or not protected against the Indians. Of course, 
in 1836, the newspapers mentioned that Missouri might perhaps 
be subject to raids by the so-called Comanchee tribe, on the 
southwestern border, as many settlers had been scalped in the 
old horrible way. In fact, the governor had been advised to 
call for a thousand volunteers, to be used in case of further 
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raids. The whole affair, however, reduced itself to individual 
quarrels. Several Indians had stolen horses from some adven- 
turers, which then gave cause to bloody encounters in the 
course of which about five men lost their scalps. 

The districts of western Arkansas are, however, not yet 
very secure. There the Seminoles, who came from Florida, and 
other hostile tribes, live in great numbers. They have not yet 
overcome their old and new wrath about their ejection. The 
new German settler will not find the rest there for which he is 
looking, just as little as in the newly opened northwestern 
Wisconsin territory, and as already mentioned, the extreme 
border of Missouri and the district on the upper Osage. These 
parts cannot be recommended as yet for settlement to immi- 
grating Germans. 

One frequently meets Indians of different tribes, men and 
women, in St. Louis, who have to deal in business affairs with 
their agent stationed there. One can also see them frequently 
on the road to St. Louis, especially near the ferries over the 
Osage, e.g., at Lisletown and Chipley’s Ferry which is near my 
former neighborhood. They are a large breed of men, with 
black bristly hair, sharply marked hideous facial features, 
restless eyes. The men, for the most part, have excessively 
bowed legs. They dress phantastically. Their faces are 
painted. Their heads are shorn to the scalp, which they adorn 
with feathers. Their ears are frequently pierced by many holes 
in which they wear cheap beads. Their trousers and moccasins 
are of deerskin. The upper part of their body is protected by 
a blanket. 

While traveling, the Indians are peaceful men, but mostly 
very much addicted to alcoholic drinks. Even women get 
intoxicated. All are fond of bright colored articles. One can 
see them often standing for a long time before jewelry stores 
and stores with fancy articles, attentive as children, who have 
never seen the like. 

The dwellers on the border of Texas, even those who live 
a considerable distance from it in the country, have to suffer 
from frequent excursions of the Indians. Eye-witnesses tell 
me sad stories about it. How could it be otherwise, as Texas has 
no stable government as yet, and anarchy and plundering 
are daily occurrences in the larger part of it. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


WHO MAY TRAVEL TO THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 
AND WHO SHOULD STAY HOME 


A FEW REASONS PRO AND CON 


I have to repeat to my German countrymen the well- 
meant advice, based on personal practical experiences: ‘‘Who- 
ever is well situated in Europe, or even somewhat satisfactorily 
so, should not move.’ No one should believe the stories that 
the management of a farm or any other business in North 
America is as easy and always as gainful, as has been extolled 
in a number of letters and publications. He, who wants to 
forge ahead there, no matter what occupation he has chosen, 
must employ greater strength and intelligence than in Ger- 
many to reach his goal. This general axiom can hardly be con- 
tradicted by certain exceptions or cases of good luck of im- 
migrated German families, nor by opportunities for a better 
living offered to unmarried craftsmen. Neither can it be offset 
by the fact that occasionally a German craftsman or laborer 
(who perhaps could hardly earn a living in Germany, here now 
received good wages and gained a degree of independence for- 
merly never known to him) and who now sounds a loud trum- 
pet of praise. Nor finally, by the fact that one or the other 
immigrant, as to my regret has happened often, started a 
loud song of triumph during the first or second period of his 
being here, instigated by human self-love or false shame, as I 
have alluded to in the preface of this book. I have met a few 
such misrepresenters of fact, who according to their boastful 
letters, were riding in coaches and are happy and in good 
circumstances. I have seen those, who, according to their 
own expressions, didn’t want to exchanges places with the 
best nobleman in Germany. They did not even have the © 
“Salve senia,’’ the manure wagon, and their famous estates 
often consisted only of swampy soil, or ground hemmed 
closely by hills. Corn soup, corn bread and fried bacon—if in- 
cidentally they owned some—had in the beginning to be sub- 
stituted for the much-lauded game roasts. Sometimes the 
American neighbor let his new German neighbor have some of 
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the captured game, which the German was unable to procure, 
being too busy with clearing the woods and breaking of the 
soil. “All beginning is difficult!’ Truly an old proverb, prob- 
ably pronounced first by the heroes of the Greek fables, who 
also had to make forests and swamps tillable, a proverb even 
more applicable in the primeval forests of America. The first 
years are especially hard and laborious for the immigrant. 
That is the natural sequence of the case, for whoever wants to 
harvest must have first sown, and whoever wants to gain by 
selling stock, must first raise it. As, however, is known, many 
years are needed for this, and woe to the immigrant and family 
who have not acquired enough money during these first years, 
to satisfy the most necessary living requirements. Those are 
the days of which one can say in truth, ‘I have no pleasure in 
them.” Before I now pass on to the real disquisition of the 
topic of the chapter, I consider it necessary to draw a few 
parallels between the American rural life and conditions in 
Germany. 

In Germany many arrangements are in force, which give 
advantage only to certain classes. They consist of old inherited 
privileges and customs, which cannot and ought not to be 
disposed of with a mere stroke of the pen, without apparent 
injustice. I am speaking of the tithe, renting services and other 
revenues of the estates. But has not much happened already, 
by suitable redemptive laws, that is efficacious or worthy of 
praise, especially in the kingdom of Prussia and the duchy of 
Hessen, in order to satisfy both the privileged ones and those 
under obligation? And has not especially the former princi- 
pality, Paderborn, my homeland, obtained a special law, 
providing the possibility of better and easier redemption, by 
which one can free himself from such duties in a legal way 
within a few years, although he was weighed down most heavily 
with such duties? The general land taxes are indeed often 
considerable in Germany. That cannot be denied. They are 
often larger than anywhere else, even there, where edicts exist 
for consenting to, or denying taxation. A decrease in expenses 
to be hoped for in time can not perhaps, for the present, be 
accomplished, owing to the relationship of the European states 
to each other, and anyonein the lower ranks does not see the con - 
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nection and hence cannot judge about that which is necessary 
above. One ought to be just and admit that even now a partial 
alleviation has been introduced by some taxes, and hence one 
may expect with certainty, that where one thing has been 
accomplished, any other possibility may be reached by and by. 

Of course, the American farmer doesn’t know of tithes 
in general or personal tithes of indenture and high state taxes, 
but he is acquainted with the considerable expenses for farm- 
hands, if he has not help in his family. For example, $120 for a 
man and $50 to $80 for the maid, that is equal to about 800 
German Thaler* besides free board. I mean that this indirect 
taxation may easily reach the amount of the aforementioned 
duties. The merchant, innkeeper, and landowner in the Ameri- 
can cities is subjected to taxation of $50 to $100 per year. I 
do not believe that tradesmen and house-owners in larger 
German cities have to pay more. 

Indeed, Germany lacks the former excellent disposal of 
agricultural products, and trade and commerce being crippled 
in its fundamental strength, have suffered such a shock that 
they hardly can recover from it very soon. 

Formerly Genoa, Venice, the Hansiatic League, and the 
Netherlands dominated the world trade, and now the English 
do so. Russia and North America make their appearance 
(and the latter has dared too far already, hence its present 
woes.) Whatever the results may be, each time noticeable 
crises followed, which could only by and by reestablish the 
law of the restoration of equilibrium—which is noticeable in 
the definite laws of the Creator, often incomprehensible to us. 
Europe, with its present high state of culture, is not, by far, 
an old decayed structure, which some crazy propagandists 
try to make it. This continent will hardly ever be second to 
other continents in extensive speculations of trade and com- 
merce, and will finally discover what is necessary to enliven 
its foreign and domestic trade. The customs unions, which 
were brought about by Prussia in such an honorable way, will 
doubtless bear more and more of their good fruits. Trade, 
commerce, and above all, agriculture, as the root and basic 


*Apparently the author means 800 German Marks not Thallers as 800 
Marks equal about $200 American money. 
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strength of the German states, will rise again. The seven fat 
and seven lean years, which the Old Testament mentions, 
have frequently occurred. They will often return as part of 
nature’s way. However, one shouid not seek for the cause of 
such recurring unfavorable conditions in small things, and use a 
few facts torn out of their proper setting as an explanation 
for it, as this has been done in the little pamphlet: ‘About the 
Causes of the Impoverishment of the Farmer in Paderborn,” 
printed in 1836 in Paderborn. The author has apparently 
applied too small a scale for his conclusions, and in addition, 
considered his object from a one-sided point of view. The past 
is a true mirror of the future. If one would only take more to 
heart this true saying and not render homage to the general 
delusion, which now produces its worst vexation, one would 
be far better off in many cases. No one likes to admit that 
he was wrong to a greater or lesser extent, yet be it so, I will 
openly confess that I, also, had not been free of delusion, be- 
cause I had to listen daily in my former sphere of action to 
nothing but complaints, often reasonable but frequently un- 
reasonable. 


It cannot be denied, that the agricultural products in 
Germany at the present are at such a low price, that the pro- 
ducer can not provide for the cost of labor and the taxes im- 
posed on his land. In North America the farmer also can not 
meet expenses at the prevailing low prices of grain if he has 
to pay the high wages for labor and pay for the necessary 
items for his household, which, by way of comparison, are 
very high there. Corn, the chief grain in America, was only 20 
to 25 cents per bushel at 60 pounds or 9. to 11 Silber Groschen 
(local German money), wheat at 50 cents. If, therefore, the 
farmer depended only on the raising of grain, and not on live- 
stock, if he would not produce his clothing, consisting of a 
weaving: mixture of wool and linen, if he wanted to indulge in 
luxuries or alcoholic drinks, then he would be just as bad off 
as many farmers in Europe, who each year spend considerable 
sums for clothing and drinks. He would certainly be at the 
mercy of the money sharks, and conduct stock raising in the 
same old useless laissez faire style, without growing fodder 
crops. The American farmer, with his home-made clothing 
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and in his small log cabin, sees more of cleanliness and order— 
the essence of good management—than is often found in many 
large German country estates. If our German country people 
would acquire the simple clothing, customs, and way of living 
of the American farmer, truly much would be gained thereby. 
This statement is the result of the manifold experiences, which 
I have gathered here and there. I am also acquainted with 
several districts in Germany, where a simple way of living and 
home-made clothing distinguishes the people favorably. 
Great want is at least not noticeable there as in other sections. 
Honor should be given to the truth everywhere, regardless of 
the sneers of the Philistines, who love only one-sided state- 
ments, either pro or con, depending on the party to which 
they attach themselves. 

Many arrangements in Europe, which impose bits and 
reins on the human will, do not please those hotspurs. Conceit 
would forcefully blast conditions that seem inconvenient and 
establish instead a patriarchal empire, wherein the adherent of 
such conceit would modestly, yet willingly be pleased to serve 
as patriarch. This is nothing else than the unwise actions of 
so-called demagogues, some of whom are now awakening from 
their dream, by cutting wood and driving oxen in the primeval 
forests of America. If I had to say anything about these 
matters, I would give the following advice: send all those 
demagogues as free farmers to the forests of western America, 
and supply them even with a number of laborers, in order 
that they would be subjected to those inferior to them, and 
thus be brought to a recognition of the sins of their youth. 
For there, the average German gains an understanding of the 
dignity of man, and airs his pleasure about it frequently in 
the expression: ‘Here one is the equal of every other man. 
We don’t need to bare our heads before anyone.’’ Those 
terms I have heard often, when such a German demagogue 
addressed his uneducated countrymen, who were assembled in 
inns, giving them lectures about the right of men, and intended 
to raise himself thereby onto a high pedestal. 

One should, however, not think that the American was 
spared such intrigues, even though they present themselves 
in a different form. Are their Whig and Democratic parties 
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anything else than mutual accusations? Even the interests 
of states having slaves and those having none, often come into 
conflict and provide cause for friction. The observer has the 
opportunity at the elections of the highest tate officers 
to see the different passions flare up in the fight, and one often 
hears the audacious remark, ‘‘This candidate would certainly 
destroy the existing constitution.’’ In the extensive West of 
North America, I learned, upon closer observation, to judge 
many things quite differently regarding European conditions, 
many of which—why should I deny it—formerly oppressed me 
or at least did not quite satisfy me, because of the character 
of the people, and which alone were entirely the cause of my 
emigration. [I learned to judge things differently than was 
possible in the press of the everyday activity in Germany and 
in the feverish agitation which engrossed many people there. 
Abuses are abuses everywhere, in Europe as well as in America, 
and just as little, as I now intend to defend the abuses which I 
recognized in my former surroundings and conditions— 
(I formerly attacked them and have caused thereby a lot of 


unnecessary trouble for myself, which I could have avoided)— 
just as little can I leave the American abuses untouched and 
suppress the truth. I shall be guided only by this love for 
truth and by no other consideration in justifying the title of 
this chapter. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE MISSOURI READER 
“ THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


PART I 


EDITED BY ALICE FURTNEY LA FORCE! 


Spain Regards Upper Louisiana as a Barrier Province 
Spanish Policy toward American Colonists 

Right of Deposit and Free Navigation of the Mississippi 
Retrocession to France and Withdrawal of Right of Deposit 
American Negotiations for the Purchase of New Orleans 
Treaty Ceding Louisiana to the United States 

Boundaries of the Area Ceded 


Louis XV, finding himself in financial straits in the midst 
of the disastrous Seven Years’ War, decided to cede Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi to his cousin, the king of Spain. This 
was accomplished by the secret Treaty of Fontainbleau of 
1762 and was confirmed by the Treaty of Paris of 1763. Ac- 
cording to Marbois, ‘After the experience of several years, 
the government [French] wearied with a possession which 
its faults and ignorance had made burdensome, felt disposed 
at the peace of 1763 to abandon it; and probably it only in- 
tended to make, by ceding it to the Spaniards, an arrangement 
which by diminishing its expenses would relieve the finances 
of the kingdom.’ 


SPAIN REGARDS UPPER LOUISIANA AS A BARRIER PROVINCE 


Nicollet describes the way Louisiana was regarded by 
Spain during the period of her control: “Spain never seems to 


1,LICE FURTNEY LA FORCE, & native Missourian, received her A.B. and 
B.S. in Education degrees from the University of Missouri. She did post- 
graduate work at Columbia University and studied at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
France. She taught for eight years in the secondary schools of the States and 
two years in the normal schools of the Philippine Islands. Her researches and 
editorial work on ‘The Louisiana Purchase’’ were done while she was acqui- 
sitions assistant in the State Historical Society of Missouri. She is now doing 
graduate work in French at the University of Missouri. 

2Francois de Barbé-Marbois, The History of Louisiana, Particularly of the 
Cession of That Colony to the United States of America. . . (Philadelphia; Carey 
& Lea, 1830), p. 133. 
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have sought to take advantage of the resources of Upper 
Louisiana. It would appear that she looked upon this vast 
region simply as a barrier against the encroachment of neigh- 
bors upon her supposed more valuable Mexican possession— 
a policy which alone explains the indifference which she mani- 
fested in the government of the country for so many years. 
Yet a nation becomes great by its genius; and the part which 
Spain has played in the history of nations does not allow the 
suspicion that she was ignorant of these resources. . .’”* 

The French inhabitants of Louisiana « aware of 
the fact that their territory was of interest to n primarily 
as a protection for Mexico against the English. 1 a document 
entitled ‘‘Memorial of the Planters and Merchants of Louisiana 
on the Event of October 29, 1768” they observe: .. . can one 
doubt for a moment that this colony, as to its products, will 
be useless to Spain, and that the political views in the treaty of 
cession have been restricted to the sole purpose of making of 
it a bulwark to Mexico? But does the poverty of the colonists 
add any new force to this rampart?... 

“But furthermore, of what use to Spain would be the 
colony of Louisiana? Inferior in its products to the rich 
countries that Spain possesses, our country could only be a 
rampart for Mexico. Would this rampart be impenetrable to 
the forces of His Britannic Majesty, who, already master of the 
country east of the Mississippi would share the navigation 
of the river with Spain... ?’’ 

A Frenchman, Francois Marie Perrin du Lac, who traveled 
through Louisiana in the years 1801-1803 made similar obser- 
vations. ‘‘Far from encouraging population, they [the Spanish] 
seem already burthened with the few people that inhabit it. 
In vain does the Spanish government assert that the interest 
which it takes in Louisiana, is on account of the produce which 
it yields; instead of being any advantage, it is a great expence 
... But this country is a barrier which the prudent proprietor 
supports at a great expence, to preserve his fields from a 

3Joseph N. Nicollet, Report Intended to Illustrate a Map of the Hydro- 
- graphical Basin of the Upper Mississippi River (Washington: Blair and Rives, 
1843), p. 86. (U. S. 26th Congress, 2d Session, 1840-1841, Senate Doc. 237.) 


*Alcée Fortier, A History of Louisiana (New York: Manzi, Joyant & Co., 
1904), I, 186. 
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dangerous neighbour. These reasons, specious in appearance, 
are futile, when attentively examined. In the first place, 
Louisiana produces nothing ... Louisiana is, I grant, a barrier 
to preserve the rich Spanish possessions in Mexico: but why 
remove its guardians? Why, under the pretext of religion, 
stop those that offer themselves, while they ought to be assisted 
and encouraged? In fact, if there exists a government blind 
to its own interests, and those of its subjects, it is undoubtedly 
the Spanish. It is poor, while possessing mines that enrich 
the universe; without bread, while enjoying the most fertile 
lands; without manufactures, with thousands of hands unem- 
ployed; in a word, without weight in the political balance of 
Europe, while it has the means of making itself feared and re- 
spected.... It is only necessary to behold the languid state 
of Upper Louisiana, to be convinced of the abuse.’’® 

After the American Revolution when the colonists began 
coming into the West and crossing into Louisiana in increasing 
numbers, Louisiana was also regarded as a barrier against 
American encroachments, as was evidenced by a letter of 
July 17, 1792, from Bartheleme Tardiveau, a prominent 
Frenchman who migrated from the United States to New 
Madrid in 1793, to Count Aranda, a leading statesman of 
Spain, in which he proposes to establish a French colony in 
Upper Louisiana. 

“Doubtless I have no need of devoting myself to showing 
the great interest which would result to Spain from establishing 
a numerous population on the western bank of the Misisipi. 
At all times Spain must have desired it in order to succeed in 
multiplying the human species to as great an extent as possible, 
the products of the soil, and the comforts of life, but the need 
has increased very greatly for some years back; inasmuch as 
we treat not only of giving value to a hitherto uncultivated 
country, but the interesting and urgent matter is to oppose 
this to the rapid developments of the Americans in the West 
and to erect a barrier between this bold people and the Spanish 
possessions, especially the Misuri and New Mexico, both 

5Francois Marie Perrin du Lac, Travels through the Two Louisianas, and 
Among the Savage Nations of the Missouri; also in the United States, along the 


Ohio. . . in 1801, 1802, & 1803 (London: printed for Richard Phillips, 1807), 
pp. 58-59. 
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considerable objects for an ambition which takes pleasure in 
promising itself happy results and which already is allowed to 
expand with such illusions.’”® 


SPANISH POLICY TOWARD AMERICAN SETTLERS 


The Spanish government of Louisiana desired immigration 
for two reasons: for defense against attacks by the English 
and for development of the country into a self-supporting 
colony. Therefore, plans were made to attract settlers, princi- 
pally the French Canadians at first. 


As time went on, however, Spain discovered that enter- 
prising American immigrants could be persuaded to come in 
with smaller inducements than the French. She was also led 
to believe that the trans-Alleghany settlements might be at- 
tracted to a permanent union with Spain. By 1787 Spain had 
committed herself definitely to the conciliation of the western 
Americans and the promotion of immigration. “It was the 
policy of Gardoquiand Miro while fostering discontent in every 
quarter and promoting the tendency to secession [from the 
United States] to secure as large an immigration as possible 
into Spanish territory and to that end there were very liberal 
concessions of public lands.’”? 


“Gardoqui, thé Spanish minister at Philadelphia . . . with 
the authorization of the court, invited the people of Kentucky 
and those who dwelt on the Cumberland river to establish 
themselves in West Florida and the Florida district of Lower 
Louisiana... The Americans who should settle in Louisiana 
were to be permitted to introduce slaves, stock, provisions 
for two years, farming utensils and implements without pay- 
ing any duty whatever, and, as to any other kind of property, 
it might be imported and offered for sale, on paying a duty of 
25 percent. They were also promised the free use of their 
religion.’’8 

SLouis Houck, The Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago: R. R. Donnelley 


& Sons Company, 1909), I, 359-360. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. Giboney 
Houck). 

7Amos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana (Phila- 
delphia: Mathew Carey, 1812), p. 85. 

8Charles Gayarre, History of Louisiana (New York: Redfield, 1854), 
III, 197. 
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However a change in Spanish policy came when Ca- 
rondelet succeeded Miro as governor in 1792. The promo- 
tion of American immigration was temporarily abandoned. 
Carondelet wrote in his report of 1793: ‘‘. . . they [the Ameri- 
cans] are becoming our neighbors, while at the same time, they 
are clamoring threateningly for the free navigation of the 
Misisipi. If they obtain their purpose, their ambition will not 
be limited to this part of the Misisipi. Their writings, and 
their public papers and speeches, all have as their object the 
navigation to the Gulf by way of the rivers Misisipi, Movila, 
Perla, and Apalachicola, which empty into the Gulf; the rich 
fur trade of the Misuri; and in time the possession of the rich 
mines of the interior provinces of the very kingdom of 
Mexico.... Butat the same time I have proposed the means 
by which Luisiana can be sheltered from their attempts, 
and by which all their possessions can be devastated by means 
of the Indian tribes who are our allies. . . .’””® 


In 1793, when Baron de Carondelet wrote Spanish mini- — 
ster Gardoqui, he spoke not only of establishing flour mills at 
Nuevo Madrid-and Santo Genoveva [Missouri] but also of 
forming barriers against the Americans. ‘Espana [Spain] 
can build a state capable of opposing and checking the 
rapid increase of establishments of the United States to the 
west; of restraining the English of Canada, who are getting 
possession of all the trade and the rich peltries of the Misuri.”’ 
He went on to discuss the idea of attracting as colonists, 
“French royalists, who will maintain resentment against the 
Americans for their unfair proceedings . . . forming a consid- 
erable barrier against both nations, on the Misuri as well 
as the Misisipi . . . Finally, the King will have in these remote 
lands an active force which can restrain the English of Canada, 
and the ambitious and extensive projects of the United 
States.’’!° 


Persistent rumors of the English invasion against Upper 
Louisiana after Spain contracted an alliance with France 
against England in 1795 caused Carondelet to withdraw his 


®*Houck, The Spanish Regime in Missouri, II, 12-13. (Reprinted by per- 
mission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
l0Tbid., I, 374, 377. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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opposition to American settlers. ‘‘About the year 1796, Spain 
found it necessary to populate Upper Louisiana as a barrier 
to the English in Canada, and she gave great encouragement 
to settlers; she preferred those from the United States, as 
their prejudices against the English were a sure guarantee 
of their attachment to the Spanish interest.’ 

In a letter dated October 19, 1800, to Don Mariano Luis 
de Urquijo, the Marquis de Casa Calvo, military-governor of 
Louisiana, wrote of his fears of such an invasion by the English 
against the settlements of Ylinoa [Illinois]: ‘Yesterday I 
received a letter from the Lieutenant-Governor of the settle- 
ments of Ylinoa, Don Carlos Dehault Delassus, Lieutenant- 
Colonel by brevet in the regular regiment of Luisiana. He 
informs me in that letter, dated August 20, last, that he has had 
advices that the English of Canada are making efforts to get 
together an expedition with the various numerous Indian 
tribes of the Upper Mississippi and attack our posses- 
sions... . "! 

“After 1795 when the Spanish intrigues were confessedly 
a failure as regards the acquisition of new territory [east of 
the Mississippi], the inducements to individual settlers were 
made still stronger, and Spanish agents offered large tracts to 
influential pioneers who might be expected to become the foci 
of settlements and ‘immigration. In this way the family of 
Daniel Boone, and the old pioneer himself, were induced to 
leave Kentucky and settle on lands given to them by the Gover- 
nor of St. Louis.’ 

Governor Gayoso de Lemos, who assumed office in 1797, 
published a set of instructions to commandants in regard to 
land grants. ‘‘No grant of land is to be made to any unmarried 
emigrant who has neither trade nor property, until after a 
residence of four years, during which time he must have been 
employed in the culture of the ground... . 

“Toevery married emigrant. . . two hundred arpents may 
be granted, with the addition of fifty for every child he brings. 

UStoddard, Sketches, of Louisiana, p. 249. 
Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, II, 285-286. (Reprinted by per- 
mission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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“If he brings negroes, twenty additional arpents are to be 
granted him for each: but in no case are more than eight 
hundred arpents to be granted to an emigrant.’’4 


Stoddard, writing of these instructions and the laws of 
O'Reilly of 1770 and of Morales of 1799, states however: “But 
these laws were never considered in any other light than as 
general rules, liable to exceptions when cases occurred to 
justify them. . . Between the years 1790 and 1798 they [the 
governors] confirmed a variety of concessions, each of which 
embraced a square league, and some of them a still greater 
quantity. . . . To these of wealth and influence they conceded 
several thousand arpents; for, as their great object was to 
populate the country, they adopted such measures as were the 
most likely to produce the effect.’ 


THE RIGHT OF DEPOSIT AND FREE NAVIGATION OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI 


The American settlers in the West were not slow to realize 
that it would be to their advantage to ally themselves with 
whatever natiom helped them solve their major problem of 
disposing of their surplus foods, furs, etc. Billon commented 
on this situation: ‘“‘After the achievement of our independence, 
and our territories bordering on the Ohio and the Mississippi 
Rivers became gradually settled with new comers, our people 
in that region of country were not long in discovering that it 
was very essential for their future advance and prosperity 
that they should have an outlet to the ocean through the 
lower Mississippi, the country being then owned on both sides 
from some distance up from the Gulf of Mexico by Spain.’’* 


The distance of the western people from the Atlantic 
markets ‘‘exposed them to many serious inconveniences. Vain 
were their attempts to obtain a market at New Orleans for 
their produce. The navigation of the Mississippi was strictly 
prohibited by the Spaniards, and even the United States 


M4Francois-Xavier Martin, The History of Louisiana from the Earliest 
Period (New Orleans: James A. Gresham, 1882), p. 276. 

“Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, pp. 249-251. 

Frederic L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Early Days under the French 
and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis: G. I. Jones and Company, 1886), p. 349. 
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seemed disposed to acquiesce in this prohibition for at least a 
term of years!’’!’ 

The importance of the Mississippi question had long been 
understood by a few of our outstanding statesmen as well as 
the residents of the West. In 1782, Benjamin Franklin is said 
to have made this comment to John Jay: “I would rather agree 
with the Spaniards to buy at a great price the whole of their 
right on the Mississippi, than sell a drop of its waters. A neigh- 
bor might as well ask me to sell my street-door.’® Washington 
is also reported to have favored our gaining the free navigation 
of the Mississippi. But it was Jefferson who, although he had 
never visited the so-called West, understood the situation most 
clearly and who, after more than twenty years of waiting, 
finally brought about the solution to this question. 

In 1779, Jefferson had written a letter to Governor Galvez 
of Louisiana: ‘Our Vicinity to the State over which you im- 
mediately preside; the direct channel of commerce by the River 
Mississippi; the nature of those Commodities with which we 
can reciprocally furnish each other, point out the advantages 
which may result from a close connection . . . Notwithstanding 
the pressure of the present War on our people, they are lately 
beginning to extend their Settlements rapidly on the Waters 
of the Mississippi; and we have reason to believe, that. . . 
there will in the Conrse of another year, be such a number of 
Settlers, as to render the Commerce an object worth your 
notice.’’!9 

The ‘‘Memoir’”’ of M. de Pontalba, long a resident of 
Louisiana, recorded the views of the United States govern- 
ment in regard to the situation which had arisen in the West: 
“the United States . . . formulated in 1792 a demand to the court 
of Spain, in which they represented that, unless they exposed 
themselves to lose half of their territory, they could not close 
their ears to the continual clamors of the inhabitants of the 
West, who solicitated, besides the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, which nature had given them, a post on the lower 

“Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, p. 82. 

18James Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin (Boston: Ticknor 
‘and Fields, 1867), II, 389. 
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Mississippi, in order that their ships might receive their 
products there; adding that the designation of a place of de- 
posit at New Orleans might give rise to negotiations.”’?° 
Jefferson’s examination of the treaties of 1763 and 1782- 
1783 convinced him that the citizens of the United States had 
an almost indisputable right to the free use of the Mississippi 
River, but he was never able to obtain such an acknowledge- 
ment from Spain. Finally however, ‘‘a treaty was concluded 
in October 1795, between Spain and the United States, which 
provided for the settlement of their respective boundaries, 
and the joint navigation of the lower Mississippi River by 
the people of the two countries.” Two important pro- 
visions of this Treaty of San Lorenzo in 1795 between the 
United States and Spain were the object of considerable dis- 
cussion in Congress. They were, in part, as follows:— 

Art. 4. It is likewise agreed that the western boundary of the 
United States, which separates them from the Spanish colony of Louisi- 
ana, is in the middle of the channel or bed of the river Mississippi, 
from the northern boundary of the said States to the completion of the 
31st degree of latitude north of the equator. And His Catholic Majesty 
has likewise agreed that the navigation of the said river, in its whole 
breadth from its source to the ocean, shall be free only to his subjects 
and the citizens of the United States, unless he should extend this 
privilege to the subjects of other Powers by special convention. 

Art. 22... .And in consequence of the stipulations contained in 
the 4th article, His Majesty will permit the citizens of the United 
States, for the space of three years from this time, to deposit their 
merchandise and effects in the port of New Orleans, and to export 
them from thence without paying any other duty than a fair price for 
the hire of the stores; and His Majesty promises either to continue this 
permission, if he finds, during that time, that it is not prejudicial to 
the interests of Spain, or if he should not agree to continue it there, 
he will assign to them, on another part of the banks of the Mississippi, 
an equivalent establishment .?? 


According to Stoddard, the treaty, concluded with a re- 
luctant Spain, had a good effect at once on the American colo- 
nists. 


Fortier, A History of Louisiana, II, 195-196. 

2Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Early Days under the French and Spanish 
Dominations, p. 349. 

22 4nnals of the Congress of the United States. Seventh Congress—Second 
Session. Senate. Wednesday, February 23, 1803. (Washington: Gales and 
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“This treaty, which had occupied the attention of the 
United States for many years, and was so ardently desired, 
enfeebled the seductive practices of contending rivals, and 
resuscitated the physical energies of the western people. 
Measures were immediately taken by our government to 
carry the stipulations into effect. 


“It may be safely doubted, whether Spain ever seriously 
intended to carry the treaty into effect, unless compelled to it 
by a concurrence of unfavorable events. The clamors of the 
western people, and the occasional disposition manifested 
by them to invade Louisiana, in some measure extorted it 
from her, and therefore the fulfilment or nonexecution of it, 
depended on future contingencies. To detach those people 
from the union was what she had most at heart, and of course 
was slow to despair of success. She was not ignorant, that they 
expressed much dissatisfaction at the tardy measures of the 
government relative to the navigation of the Mississippi, and 
that their isolated situation had often suggested the necessity 
of a separation from the Atlantic States.” 


Although the provisions of the Treaty of San Lorenzo, 1795, 
were not renewed at their expiration three years later, our 
western traders continued to claim the right of deposit and of 
free navigation of the Missisippi. Billon sums up the situation. 
“After several gross infractions of this treaty in the course of 
the next five succeeding years by the Spanish authorities at 
New Orleans, Mr. Jefferson, on his elevation to the presidency 
in 1801, commenced the incipient measures to negotiate for 
the acquisition of the country by the United States, by its 
purchase, which he eventually accomplished.” Jefferson, 
while minister to France, had become convinced that the 
unsettled international conditions in Europe might later be 
turned to the advantage of the United States in securing a 
port of deposit and the free navigation of the Mississippi 
River. He felt that the time had come for action. 


Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, p. 87f. 


*Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Early Days under the French and Spanish 
Dominations, pp. 349-350. 
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RETROCESSION TO FRANCE AND WITHDRAWAL OF RIGHT OF 
DEPOSIT 

In the meanwhile, Napoleon, who had been made consul 
of France, was making ambitious plans. ‘The possession of 
Louisiana seemed to him particularly favourable to the proj- 
ect that he had formed of giving to France a preponderance in 
America. . .he opened a negotiation at Madrid, and easily 
persuaded the Prince of Peace, the all powerful minister of 
the catholic king, that Louisiana, by being restored to France, 
would be a bulwark for Mexico, and a security for the tranquil- 
ity of the gulf. 

“On the ist of October, 1800, a treaty was concluded at 
St. Ildephonso’’® by which Spain agreed to retrocede Louisiana 
to France. 

“. . the knowledge of the treaty of San Ildefonso between 
the French republic and the King of Spain . . . caused such a 
ferment in the country [U. S.] that the government of Mr. 
Jefferson was forced to to something as an act of self- 
defense . . .""°* The Americans did not look with favor on seeing 
a weak Spain transferring the western lands and the natural 
gateway of the West to a strong France. 

On December 30, 1801, Livingston, U. S. minister to 
France, had written to Rufus King, our minister to England, 
in this manner: ‘It puts Spain in a perpetual state of pupilage, 
since she must always tremble for the safety of her colonies 
in case of rupture. To avoid this evil, she must grant every 
commercial and political advantage to France. Her manu- 
factures will find their way, through this channel, into every 
part of the Spanish territory, to the exclusion of those of 
Britain. Our Western territory may be rendered so dependent 
upon them as to promote their political view, while the interest 
they have always nurtured with the Indians. . . may render the 
possessions of Britain very precarious, to say nothing of the 
danger which must threaten her islands in case a respectable 
establishment should be made by France in Louisiana. . .”?7 


25Barbé-Marbois, The History of Louisiana, pp. 169-170. 

*Scharf, History of St. Louis, I, 228. 
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In a letter to Livingston, dated April 18, 1802, Jefferson 
wrote as follows: “‘.. . There is on the globe one single spot, the 
possessor of which is our natural and habitual enemy. It is 
New Orleans, through which the produce of three-eighths of 
our territory must pass to market, and from its fertility it 
will ere long yield more than half of our whole produce, and 
contain more than half of our inhabitants . . . France, placing 
herself in that door, assumes to us the attitude of defiance. 
Spain might have retained it quietly for years. . .The day that 
France takes possession of New Orleans fixes the sentence 
which is to restrain her forever within her low-water mark. 
It seals the union of two nations, who, in conjunction, 
can maintain exclusive possession of the ocean. From that 
moment, we must marry ourselves to the British fleet and 
nation.””8 

On October 15, 1802, the Spanish king, Don Carlos, 
finally signed the Treaty of San Ildefonso and on October 18, 
Don Juan Ventura Morales, Spanish intendant in New Orleans, 
acting under secret orders from the king, closed that port of 
deposit. The proclamation was an order “prohibiting the use 
of New Orleans as a place of deposit by the western people, 
but without designating any other suitable point. When this 
measure became known in the West, it excited the most intense 
indignation, and-an expedition against New Orleans was 
openly contemplated. . .they were fired with indignation at an 
act which suspended their commerce with New Orleans and 
deprived them of an outlet without which they could hardly 
exist. Numerous appeals, petitions, and even violent threats 
were addressed to the general government on the subject, and 
the protracted embarassments of the West were exposed to 
the whole people of the United States in so impressive a man- 
ner, as to command their deep attention and to force the 
government into immediate and energetic action. Here is a 
specimen of the language used on the occasion: ‘The Mississip- 
pi,’ said the Western people, ‘is ours by the law of nature; 
it belongs to us by our numbers, and by the labor which we 
have bestowed on those spots which, before our arrival, were 
desert and barren. Our innumerable rivers swell it, and flow 


*8Ibid., p. 16. 
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with it into the Gulf of Mexico. Its mouth is the only issue 
which nature has given to our waters, and we wish to use it 
for our vessels. No power in the world shall deprive us of this 
right.’ ’’?9 


In February 1803, there were animated discussions in the 
Senate of the United States. Senator James Ross of Pennsyl- 
vania introduced a series of resolutions on which there was 
a three days’ debate. He said among other things in a vehe- 
ment speech delivered on February 14: “‘To the free navigation 
of the Mississippi we had an undoubted right from nature, 
and from the position of our western country. This right and 
the right of deposit in the island of New Orleans had been 
acknowledged and fixed by treaty in 1795. That treaty had 
been in actual operation and execution for many years; and 
now, without any pretense of abuse or violation on our part, 
the officers of the Spanish government deny that right, refuse 
the place of deposit, and add the most offensive of all insults by 
forbidding us from landing on any part of their territory and 
shutting us out as a common nuisance.’”*® 


“These resotutions, though not adopted, did not convey 
an idle threat . . . From all sections west of the Alleghanies 
memorials poured in upon Congress. . . These memorials took 
high ground. No protection, they said, no allegiance.’ 


“The course of President Jefferson at this crisis was 
very decided. Notwithstanding the charge of partiality to 
France, usually imputed to him, it will be seen by the instruc- 
tions from the secretary of state [Madison] to Messrs. Living- 
ston and Monroe, dated April 18, 1803. . . that war with the 
first consul was regarded by the administration at Washington 
as probable. In case the free navigation of the Mississippi 
or the right of deposite at New Orleans was denied to the 
United States, the American ministers were directed to consult 
with England, with the view of making common cause with 
her against France.’’? 


2°Gayarre, History of Louisiana, III, 399, 456-457. 
Fortier, A History of Louisiana, II, 252. 

‘Scharf, History of St. Louis, I, 228. 
32Barbé-Marbois, The History of Louisiana, p. 229 n. 
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AMERICAN NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE PURCHASE OF NEW ORLEANS 


In France, Livingston had been attempting negotiations 
and so reported to Madison in a letter written September 1, 
1802: “I yesterday made several propositions to the Minister 
on the subject of Louisiana. He told me frankly, that every 
offer was premature; that the French Government had deter- 
mined to take possession first; so that you must consider the 
business as absolutely determined on . . . I have every reason 
to believe the Floridas are not included. They will, for the 
present, at least, remain in the hands of Spain. There never 
was a Government in which less could be done by negotiation 
than here. There is no people, no Legislature, no counsellors. 
One man is everything. . .[ am persuaded that the whole will 
end in a relinquishment of the country, and transfer of the 
capital to the United States.’’* ‘‘Subsequent events showed, 
shortly after, that Mr. Livingston had proved a true prophet 
on this occasion.’’*4 

“It was determined that an envoy extraordinary should 
be sent to Europe to treat with the first consul. . .The choice of 


Mr. Jefferson fellon Mr. Monroe. .-.In 1786, Mr. Monroe, then 
a member of Congress, had written a memoir to prove the right 
of the western country to the navigation of the Mississippi. 
The president confided to his friend the most important trans- 
action of his administration, and he regarded him as the 
negotiator best calculated by his experience to ensure its 
success . 


“The confidential letters, by which he informed Mr: 
Monroe of his nomination, form a proper prelude to the 
negotiation. . .and on the 13th of January, 1803, the president 
wrote to his friend the following letter: ‘The agitation of the 
public mind on occasion of the late suspension of our right of 
deposite at New Orleans is extreme. This in the western 
country is natural, and grounded on operative motives. Re- 
monstrances, memorials, & c. are now circulating through the 
whole of that country, and signing by the body of the people. 
The measures which we have been pursuing, being invisible, do 


3U. S. Dept. of State, State Papers and Correspondence, p. 51. 
4Gayarré, History of Louisiana, III, 469. 
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not satisfy their minds; something sensible, therefore, has 
become necessary, and indeed our object of purchasing New 
Orleans and the Floridas, is a measure likely to assume so 
many shapes, that no instructions could be squared to fit them. 
It was essential, then, to send a minister extraordinary to be 
joined with the ordinary one, with discretionary power, 
first however, well impressed with all our views, and therefore 
qualified to meet and modify to these every form of proposition 
which could come from the other party .. . All eyes are now 
fixed on you. . . for on the event of this mission depends the 
future destinies of this republic.’ ’’® 


These letters “embrace the sum and substance of the 
instructions given by the President and by Secretary of State 
Madison to the Ministers Livingston and Monroe. The 
latter sailed from New York on March 8, 1803, arriving in 
Paris on April 12th.” 


“The volume of M. Barbé-Marbois and the various re- 
ports and dispatches of Livingston and Monroe leave us full 
of information on this subject. Our plenipotentiaries were 
fortunate in having to deal with Napoleon, who could and did 
despise the remofstrances of Spain, who wanted to go to war 
with England, and who knew that the first step in that war 
on England’s >art would be to take Louisiana and hold it. 
He knew that this would occur from his false step in sending 
LeClere and Victor with an army to San Domingo, with in- 
structions to go to Louisiana after they had recovered the 
island. The only way to repair the effects of this false step 
would be to take a prompt one in the right direction. Spain 
ceded Louisiana to him to prevent the United States from 
getting it. He would cede it to the United States to prevent 
Great Britain from getting it. Thus he would prevent his 
chief enemy from acquiring new territory, and he would make 
$15,000,000 on a piece of real estate which had never cost him 
a penny and of which he had not even taken possession.’’?? 

“On Easter Sunday, the 10th of April, 1803,. . .-he called 
those two counsellors to him, and said: ‘I know the full value 

%*Barbé-Marbois, The History of Louisiana, pp. 228, 230-232. 


*Scharf, History of St. Louis, I, 255. 
37Tbid., p. 254. 
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of Louisiana, and I have been desirous of repairing the fault 
of the French negotiator who abandoned it in 1763. A few 
lines of a treaty have restored it to me, and I have scarcely 
recovered it when I must expect to lose it. . .The English. . . 
shall not have the Mississippi which they covet . . . I wish, if 
there is still time, to take from them any idea that they may 
have of ever possessing that colony. I think of ceding it to the 
United States. I can scarcely say that I cede it to them, for 
it is not yet in our possession. If, however, I leave the least 
time to our enemies, I shall only transmit an empty title to 
those republicans whose friendship I seek. They only ask of 
me one town in Louisiana, but I already consider the colony 
as entirely lost, and it appears to me that in the hands of this 
growing power, it will be more useful to the policy and even 
to the commerce of France, than if I should attempt to keep it.’ 


“The first consul terminated the conference without mak- 
ing his intentions known. . .At daybreak he summoned the one 
who had advised the cession of Louisiana [Marbois]. . .‘Irresolu- 
tion and deliberation are no longer in season. I renounce 
Louisiana. It is not only New Orleans that I will cede, it is 
the whole colony without any reservation. I know the price of 
what I abandon, and I have sufficiently proved the importance 
that I attach to this province, since my first diplomatic act 
with Spain had for its object the recovery of it. I renounce it 
with the greatest regret. . . I direct you to negotiate this affair 
with the envoys of the United States. . . If I should regulate my 
terms, according to the value of these vast regions to the 
United States, the indemnity would have no limits. I will be 
moderate, in consideration of the necessity in which I am of 
making a sale. But keep this to yourself. I want fifty millions, 
and for less than that sum I will not treat.’.”"™ 


“The French and American ministers had an equal interest 
in not allowing the negotiation to linger; it had at last a central 
point, and made rapid progress. 


“The first difficulties were smoothed by a circumstance, 
which is rarely met with in congresses and diplomatic confer- 


38Barbé-Marbois, The History of Louisiana, pp. 263-264, 274-275. 
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ences. The plenipotentiaries having been long acquainted, 
were disposed to treat one another with mutual confidence. 


“The negotiation had three objects. First, the cession, 
then the price, and, finally, the indemnity due for the prizes 
and their cargoes. After having communicated their respec- 
tive views on these different points, it was agreed to discuss 
them separately, and even to make three distinct treaties. 
The subject of the cession was first considered.’’* 


TREATY CEDING LOUISIANA TO THE UNITED STATES 


The treaty of cession in its opening paragraph set forth 
the desire of the parties to remove all source of misunder- 
standing and to strengthen the union and friendship of the 
two nations. The treaty is hereby given in part along with 
some very interesting comments by M. Barbé-Marbois, 
negotiator for the French first consul. 


Art. ist. Whereas. . .at St. Ildephonso, (ist October, 1800,). . . 
it was agreed asfollows: ‘His Catholic Majesty promises. . .to retro- 
cede to the French republic. . .the colony or province of Louisiana, 
with the same extent that it now has in the hands of Spain, and that 
it had when France possessed it...” The first consul of the French 
republic, desiring to give to the United States a strong proof of his 
friendship, doth hereby cede to the said United States, in the name of 
the French republic, forever and in full sovereignty, the said terri- 
tory, with all its rights and appurtenances. . .*° 


“The French negotiator, in rendering an account of the 
conference to the first consul, pointed out to him the obscurity 
of this article and the inconveniences of so uncertain a stipula- 
tion. He replied, ‘that if an obscurity did not already exist, it 
would perhaps be good policy to put one there.’ 


Art. 3. The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated 
in the Union of the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, 
according to the principles of the federal constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the 


*Tbid., pp. 279, 281. 
““Tbid., pp. 403-404. 
“Tbid., p. 286. 
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United States; and in the meantime they shall be maintained and pro- 
tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion 
which they profess.” 


Marbois says that the First Consul himself prepared 
Article 3. “The words which he employed on the occasion are 
recorded in the journal of the negotiation, and deserve to be 
preserved. ‘Let the Louisianians know that we separate 
ourselves from them with regret; that we stipulate in their 
favour every thing that they can desire, and let them here- 
after, happy in their independence, recollect that they have 
been Frenchmen, and that France, in ceding them, has secured 
for them advantages which they could not have obtained 
from a European power, however paternal it might have been. 
Let them retain for us sentiments of affection; and may their 
common origin, descent, language, and customs perpetuate 
the friendship.’ ’’** 


Art. 6. The United States promise to execute such treaties and 
articles as may have been agreed between Spain and the tribes and 
nations of Indians, until, by mutual consent of the United States and 
the said tribes or nations, other suitable articles shall have been agreed 
upon.“4 


“The Americans consented to pay eighty millions of 
francs on condition that twenty millions of this sum should 
be assigned to the payment of what was due by France to the 
citizens of the United States.’ After the several conventions, 
the ministers worked out a satisfactory agreement, and the 
original treaty was agreed on and written in French. ‘The 
transaction required three days; and from this incident it 
happened that the treaties, which were concluded on the 30th 
of April, 1803, and are dated on that day, were only actually 
signed four days afterwards. Two months had not then elapsed 
since Mr. Monroe had set sail from New York. . .’" 

Napoleon expressed his satisfaction in these often-quoted 
words: ‘This accession of territory. . .strengthens for ever the 

“27bid., p. 404. 
‘8]bid., p. 293. 
“Tbid., p. 405. 


“Tbid., pp. 304-306. 
467bid., p. 310. 
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power of the United States; and I have just given to England 
a maritime rival, that will sooner or later humble her pride.’’*” 

‘fA sentiment superior even to glory seemed to animate 
the three ministers, and never perhaps did negotiators taste a 
purer joy. As soon as they had signed the treaties, they rose 
and shook hands, when Livingston, expressing the general 
satisfaction, said: ‘We have lived long, but this is the noblest 
work of our whole lives. The treaty which we have just 
signed has not been obtained by art or dictated by force; 
equally advantageous to the two contracting parties, it will 
change vast solitudes into flourishing districts. From this day 
the United States take their place among the powers of the 
first rank; the English lose all exclusive influence in the affairs 
of America.’ ’’* 


In a letter dated Paris, May 13, 1803, Livingston and 
Monroe made their joint report to Madison, secretary of state, 
as follows: “Our acquisition of so great an extent was, we well 
know, not contemplated by our appointment; but we are per- 
suaded that the circumstances and considerations which in- 
duced us to make it will justify us in the measure to our 


Government and country. . .We found. . . as we advanced in the 
negotiation, that M. Marbois was absolutely restricted to the 
disposition of the whole; that he would treat for no less por- 
tion. . .On mature consideration, therefore, we finally concluded 
a treaty on the best terms we could obtain for the whole. . .” 
The two ministers gave a brief history of the negotiations, 
discussed the evils of a divided jurisdiction of the Mississippi, 
and justified their acquisition of the whole saying: “. . . by this 
acquisition, which comprises within our limits this great river, 
and all the streams that enter into it, from their sources to 
the ocean, the apprehensions of these disasters is banished for 
ages from the United States.’’ 

During this period, rumors ran riot in the western United 
States. Meriwether Lewis, who had long since been chosen by 
Jefferson to explore the West, said in one of his letters to 
William Clark dated Washington, June 19, 1803: ‘You must 

‘"]bid., p. 312. 


*87bid., pp. 310-311. 
“U.S. Dept. of State, State Papers and Correspondence, pp. 191-192. 
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know in the first place that very sanguine expectations are 
at this time formed by our Government that the whole of 
that immense country wartered by the Mississippi and it’s 
tributary streams Missourie inclusive, will be the property 
of the U. States in less than 12 Months from this date, but 
here let me again impress you in the necessity of keeping this 
matter a perfect secret.’’®? 

France lived up to her part of the bargain and “‘. . .on the 
22nd of May. . .Bonaparte gave his ratification to the treaty 
of cession. . .It was important that the accomplishment of this 
formality, on the part of France, should not leave any ground 
for considering the colony as still French.’ : 

A special session of Congress was called by President 
Jefferson for October 17, 1803, and the treaty was ratified. 
“Thus everybody was pleased except the Spanish king and 
ministers. . .The interdict had been taken off from the New 
Orleans entrepot and the right of deposit restored forthwith.” 

“The Spanish authorities early in December of the same 
year, delivered possession of Lower Louisiana to M. Laussat, 
the French commissioner and it was by him duly transferred 
on the twentieth of the same month, to the Commissioners of 
the United States, governor Claiborne and general Wilkin- 
som... 


BOUNDARIES OF THE AREA CEDED 


On the 14th of November, 1803, ‘“‘An Account of Louisi- 
ana’’ was communicated to Congress by President Jefferson 
with the foreword that this description was a digest of informa- 
tion received relative to Louisiana which might prove useful 
in the future government of the country. It read in part: 
“The precise boundaries of Louisiana, westward of the Mis- 
sissippi, though very extensive, are at present involved in 
some obscurity. Data are equally wanting to assign with pre- 
cision its northern extent. From the source of the Mississippi, 

5°Meriwether Lewis, Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
1804-1806, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites (New York: Dodd, Mead, and 
Company, 1905), VII, 228. (Reproduced by permission of the publisher.) 

‘\Barbé-Marbois, The History of Louisiana, pp. 315-316. 


823charf, History of St. Louis, I, 258-259. 
83toddard, Sketches of Louisiana, p. 102. 
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it is bounded eastwardly, by the middle of the channel of that 
river, to the thirty-first degree of latitude; thence, it is asserted 
upon strong grounds, that, according to its limits when formerly 
possessed by France, it stretches to the east as far, at least, as 
the river Perdido, which runs into the bay of Mexico, east- 
ward of the river Mobile. 


“It may be consistent with the view of these notes to 
remark, that Louisiana, including the Mobile settlements, was 
discovered and peopled by the French, whose monarchs made 
several grants of its trade, in particular to Mr. Crozat, in 
1712, and some years afterwards, with his acquiescence, to 
the well-known company projected by Mr. Law. This com- 
pany was relinquished in the year 1731. By a secret con- 
vention, on the 3rd November, 1762, the French Government 
ceded so much of the province as lies beyond the Mississippi, 
as well as the island of New Orleans, to Spain. . . Spain having 
conquered the Floridas from Great Britain, during our revolu- 
tionary war, they were confirmed to her by the treaty of peace 
of 1783. By the treaty of St. Ildefonso, of the 1st of October, 
1800, His Catholic Majesty promises and engages on his part 
to cede back to the French republic, six months after the full 
and entire execution of the conditions and stipulations therein 
contained, relative to the Duke of Parma, ‘the colony or pro- 
vince of Louisiana, with the same extent that it actually has 
in the hands of Spain, that it had when France possessed it, 
and such as it ought to be after the treaties subsequently en- 
tered into between Spain and other States.’ This treaty was 
confirmed and enforced by that of Madrid, of the 21st of 
March, 1801. From France it passed to us by the treaty of the 
30th of April last, with a reference to the above clause as 
descriptive of the limits ceded.’ 


Jefferson wrote a description of Louisiana in a personal 
letter to General Gates on July 11, 1803: ‘The territory 
acquired, as it includes all the waters of the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi, has more than doubled the area of the United States, 

“U.S. Congress, American State Papers; Documents, Legislative and Er- 


ecutive, of the Congress of the United States, Miscellaneous (Washington: Gales 
and Seaton, 1834), I, 344-345. 
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and the new parts is not inferior to the old in soil, climate, 
productions and important communications. If our Legisla- 
ture dispose of it with the wisdom we have a right to expect, 
they may make it the means of tempting all our Indians on 
the east side of the Mississippi to remove to the west, and of 
condensing instead of scattering our population. . .’* 


Estwick Evans, a traveler through the western country, 
made these remarks: ‘“This [Louisiana] territory is of immense 
extent; but its boundaries are doubtful. It would be well for 
the government to satisfy themselves upon the subject, and 
to run their lines, and establish their forts without delay. 
Seasons of public tranquility are the seasons for such 
business.’’® 


Actually the territory included in the purchase was not 
made clear for a number of years. It is now fairly well agreed, 
however, that the area comprised 827,987 square miles after 
the Spanish-American boundary dispute was settled in 1819. 
The entire states of Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, and Nebraska are included in this area as_ well 
as parts of the states of Minnesuta, Kansas, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Louisiana and Oklahoma.” 


5U. S. Dept. of State, State Papers and Correspondence, p. 221. 

%Estwick Evans, A Pedestrious Tour, of Four Thousand Miles, through the 
Western States and Territories, during the Winter and Spring of 1818 (Concord, 
N. H.: Joseph C. Spear, 1819), pp. 192, 232. 

57Floyd Calvin Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago: The 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1943), I, 160. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN 


INCREASING SOCIETY’S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from May through July, 1947, 
the following members of the Society increased its member- 


ship as indicated: 


THIRTY-TWO NEW MEMBERS 
Wood, Vesta, Springfield 


NINE NEW MEMBERS 


Jameson, John E., Fulton 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Gilchrist, George G., Denver, Colorado 
Harris, W. W., San Francisco, California 
Study, Guy, St. Louis 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Basye, Otto, Kansas City 

Brown, Justin, Springfield, Illinois 
Clark, A. M., Jefferson City 
Cloney, T. W., Sedalia 

Duck, Joe, Springfield 

Elliott, Howard, Jefferson City 
Evans, J. L., Bonne Terre 
Gambrel, Harry M., Kansas City 
Hirsch, Rudolph, Kansas City 
Houk, Roy, Biloxi, Mississippi 
Jones, Mrs. Ray D., Kansas City 
Lambrechts, Clara, St. Louis 


Meyer, Mrs. Harry L., Alton, 
Illinois 

Moore, George H., St. Louis 

Morrison, George F., St. Louis 


Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling 
Green 

Muench, Julius T., St. Louis 

Newman, George W., Cassville 

White, L. M., Mexico 

Williams, Roy D., Boonville 

Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Ninety-four applications for membership were received 
by the Society during the three months from May to July 
1947, inclusive. The total annual membership as of July 30, 


1947, is 4277. 
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The new members are: 
Avery, Omer H., Troy 
Barr, Mrs. Charles 

Forest, Illinois 
Bass, Miss Cleo, Marshfield 
Baumes, Palmer, St. Louis 
Berry, Raymond, Fulton 
Berry, William F., Versailles 
Blattner, Howard, Fulton 
Bleckman, Louis F., Washington 
Boggess, H. L., Sr., Liberty 
Boos, William D., Springfield 
Bowdry, Mrs. W. P., Fort Worth, 
Texas 
Bowles, Mrs. Zella, Ava 
Brockman, E. F., Nevada 
Brooks, Mr. Selbia, Squires 
Brown, Bertha, Sullivan 
Brown, John A., Niangua 
Bruffett, Dan, Norwood 
Bruffett, Ealum, Gainesville 
Carriére, Joseph M., Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia 
Casey, Nona, Forsyth 
Chenoweth, Joe, Pineville 
Combs, May D., Gainesville 
Cope, Lolita, Crane 
Donaldson, B. F., New York City 
Dowell, Charles U., Springfield 
Duerr, Mrs. Flora E., Perryville 
Ellis, Lewis, Kansas City, Kansas 
Elmore, Sanford K., Lebanon 
Fahey, William F., St. Louis 
Garth, Mrs. James M., Columbia 
Gooch, Mrs. G. E., Meadville 
Griffin, Chan, Cassville 
Harris, James G., Fulton 
Harris, John C., Fulton 
Hedrick, Edna, Galena 
Herndon, Bennett, Fulton 
Hirsch, Arthur R., Chicago, Illinois 
Hixon, Mrs. Orah, Everton 
Howard, Daniel, Springfield 
. Hunt, Elbert J., Farmington 
Hunter, John D., Montgomery City 
Hurst, Lucille, Koshkonong 


N., River 
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Jersey, Edith, Denver, Colorado 
Johns, S. P., Jr., Tacoma, Washing- 
ton 
Johnson, Charles, Lockwood 
Johnston, Mr. Gale F., St. Louis 
Kane, Charles E., Sr., Flossmoor, 
Illinois 
Kerckhoff, Mrs. 
Louis 
Kirchner, Carl, Carthage 
Knapp, Thomas M., Kansas City 
Knisley, Lloyd, Pineville 
Koch, Mrs. Alfred R., St. Louis 
Kuehling, Otto, Kansas City 
La Rose, Mr. Treva, Willard 
LaVoo, E. Margery, Hannibal 
McBride, Mrs. Lucy H., St. Louis 
McElroy, Mrs. J. S., Fulton 
McIntyre, Nellie, St. Louis 
McNabb, Harold S., Springfield 
Maguire, Jack R., St. Louis 
Martin, William W., St. Louis 
Mathers, John, St. Louis 
Middleton, J. H., Bowling Green 
Middleton, W. B., Bowling Green 
Moore, Roscoe D., Perryville 
Morgan, Don H., Champaign, II- 
linois 
Nelson, Oscar D., Kansas City 
O’Hara, Jimmy, Boonville 
Ousley, Mrs. Vollie, Springfield 
Penrod, Hugh, Gainesville 
Petts, Charles, Perryville 
Poynor, Rubey, Cassville 
Pryce, Harold G., St. Louis 
Pulliam, E. L., Ellington 
Redfield, Maynard G., Overland 
Robb, Dorothy, Springfield 
Robertson, Guy J., Mission, Kansas 
Rutledge, Marcella, Springfield 
Schneider, Mrs. L. T., Cosby 
Schulte, J. F., Perryville 
Sibley, Carroll, St. Louis 
Skelcher, Wm. T., Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi 


Daniel M., St. 
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Smith, Irvin, Fulton Traw, Osa, Walnut Grove 

Smith, Vane, West Plains Wagener, B. B., Fulton 

Smyer, Carl, Bendavis Wallace, Lloyd, Springfield 

Thompson, Truman, Cassville Ware, Wendel M., Lock Springs 

Thornton, Mrs. Robert T., Kansas Wilson, Charles T., St. Louis 
City Wolfe, Mrs. J. C., Leeton 

Tomek, Amelia, Portland 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Music and song form the subject matter of several of the 
recent articles of the weekly historical feature series published 
in the newspapers of the state. Several others are on wheat and 
flour and still others on such diversified subjects as salt licks, 
advertising, the Ku Klux Klan and extinct circuses. Those re- 
leased during July, August, and September are as follows: 

July: “It All Began With a Toothache,” ‘‘Missouri’s 
Charms Are Too Diversified for State Song,’’ ‘“The ‘Water 
Cure’ Lured Both the Sick and the Well to Missouri Spas in 
the 1880’s,’”’ and ‘‘When a Circus ‘Died’ It Found a Haven at 
‘Diamond Billy’ Hall’s.”’ 

August: ‘ ‘Frankie and Johnny’ Episode Was a Justi- 


fiable Homicide,” “Toe Bowers from Pike County,’’ “On the 
Wings of the Night,” and ‘“ ‘Take It or Leave It’ Attitude 
Typical of Early Advertisers.” 

September: ‘‘Missouri’s Staff of Life,’’ “They Lifted Their 
Heads in Song,” ‘‘Missourians Murdered Music,” ‘‘A Past 
Century Model of a Vote Fraud,” and ‘‘Missourians Salted 
It Down.” 


GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1945-1946 


The master’s theses accepted by St. Louis University 
during 1945-1946 which are of interest to the Missouri historian 
are as follows: 


Ashton, Alberta Ruth, The History of St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf in 
St. Louis County, 1837-1944. 

Beck, Brother Jerome de la Salle, F.S.C., The Educational History of the 
Christian Brothers in the Elementary Schools of St. Louis and Vicinity, 
1849-1925. 
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Hynes, Adele Marie, The Development of Central High School (Saint Louis) 
from 1853-1945. 


Julian, James Marcus, The Origin, Development, and Background of the 
Elementary School Principalship in the St. Louis Public Schools Accord- 
ing to the Annual Reports from 1854 to 1943 Inclusive. 


Little, Sister Mary Bartholomew, O.P., The Development of the Catholic Re- 
ligion in Northeast Missouri. 


Mehok, Charles John, S.J., William Banks Rogers, S.J., Eighteenth Presi- 
dent of St. Louis University, 1900-1908. 


Wonsevic, Sister Mary Adelaide, S.S.N.D., A Survey of School District 
Number Forty-six, Osage County, Westphalia, Missouri. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY GRADUATE THESIS, 1945-1946 


The master’s thesis accepted by the University of Kansas 
City during 1945-1946 which is of interest to the Missouri 
historian is as follows: 


Edwards, Ralph, A History of Dental Education in Kansas City, Missouri. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE. THESES, 1945-1946 


The master’s theses accepted by the University of Missouri 
during 1945-1946 which are of interest to the Missouri historian 
are as follows: 


Pottenger, Cora Ann, Place Names of Five Southern Border Counties of 
Missouri. 


Powell, Victor Morgan, Public Speaking in Missouri: 1898. 
Reagan, Mary Sue, The Legislative Career of James K. Jones. 
Redfield, Maynard Gregg, The Political Campaign of 1896 in Missouri. 


Ridgeway, Marion Elizabeth, State Administrative Development and Re- 
organization in Missouri, 1875-1946. 


White, Hollis Lee, Occasions for Speechmaking in Missouri: 1880-1890. 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period are as 
follows: 


Brigham, Robert Irving, The Education of the Negro in Missouri. 


Theilmann, James Giles, Alumni Evaluation of the Seventy- Year Work Ex- 
perience Program at Park College. 


Worner, Lloyd Edson, Jr., The Public Career of Herbert Spencer Hadley. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1945-1946 


The master’s theses accepted by Washington University 
during 1945-1946 which are of interest to the Missouri historian 
are as follows: 


Cole, Nancy Ellen, Missouri State Industrial Home for Negro Girls, Tipton , 
Missouri, 1909-1944. 

Doyle, Virnelle Craig, History of the Ellis Fischel State Cancer Hospital, 
Columbia, Missouri, 1937-1944. 

Glucklin, Morris, History of the Bryan Mullanphy Emigrant and Travelers 
Relief Fund St. Louts, Mo., 1860-1939. 

Kelly, Katherine Gannon, The History of the Development of Health Edu- 
cation in the Elementary Schools of St. Louis. 

Lang, Marcus Titus, The Relationship of Church Progress in Missouri 
Synod Lutheran Churches of the St. Louis Metropolitan District to the 
Status of the Communities in Which They Are Located. 

Suelflow, Roy Arthur, The History of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1839- 
1865. 

Theodore, Lula, Associated Industries of Missouri. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick Historical Society made a pilgrimage of 
Boonville on June 15th, when local places of historic interest 
were visited. Approximately 200 members and guests of the 
society met near the site of Hannah Cole’s old home, where 
Mrs. L. C. Davis gave a summary of Mrs. Cole’s life. The 
group then proceeded to the Walnut Grove cemetery to hear 
Judge Roy D. Williams give an address on Senator David 
Barton and from there went to the 101-year old Episcopal 
Church, where E. J. Melton spoke on the development of the 
community through the growth of its institutions. 


The Society held its annual basket supper in the Fayette 
city park on August 8. The invocation was given by Reverend 
Guthrie Birkhead of Boonville. Mrs. B. I. Lawrence was 
general chairman of the meeting which was attended by 200 
members and guests. 


The annual summer social meeting of the Cole County 
Historical Society was held June 28, at the home of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Foster B. McHenry on Green Berry Road, Jefferson 
City. |The meeting, in the form of a barbecue, was attended 
by 150 persons. After short talks by John R. Paulus, Jr., 
Mrs. John W. Hobbs, and Dan W. Snyder, Jr., on the restora- 
tion of the B. Gratz Brown home as a museum, two movies 
were shown—‘‘America the Beautiful’ and ‘‘The Years at the 
Spring in Missouri.” 


The Dunklin County Historical Society met May 26 at 
Kennett for a trio of historical addresses: Judge James V. 
Billings of Kennett outlined the history of Dunklin County 
courthouses since the organization of the county in 1845; Dr. 
F. W. Speedel of Senath gave his experiences in ‘Fifty Years 
of a Country Doctor in Dunklin County;” and the Reverend 
Owen Sherrill read a paper on ‘‘The History of the Kennett 
Baptist Church.” The paper presented at the November 
meeting of the society by Mrs. Alletha Noble on ‘“‘Why Dunk- 
lin County Is Not in Arkansas” was prepared by Elman 
Merritt. 


The annual dinner meeting of the Historical Association 
of Greater St. Louis was held at Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, May 23. Professor Homer Clevenger, president of the 
association and mayor of St. Charles, spoke on the subject 
“Railroads in Missouri Politics, 1875-1887.’’ New officers 
installed at the meeting were: Dr. Benjamin Merkel, presi- 
dent; Miss Margaret Fitzsimmons, first vice-president; Miss 
Nancy Ring, second vice-president; E. R. Crisp, treasurer; 
Miss Dorothy A. Neuhoff, recording secretary; and Wesley E. 
Kettelkamp, corresponding secretary. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City held their May meet- 
ing on the 27th at the farm of Bruce B. Smith, where a group 
of 140 were entertained at a barbecue and later by the 
KMBC “Rhythm Riders,” and a talk on the old Santa 
Fe Trail which passed by the farm in former years. 


The third annual meeting of the Platte County Historical 
Society was held June 4th on the Park College campus, Park- 
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ville. An address of welcome by Dr. J. F. Zwingle, president 
of the college, was followed by a talk on “History in the Mak- 
ing’’ by Robert W. Reed, assistant managing-editor of the 
Kansas City Star. Mr. Reed’s address related to the work of 
the society in compiling otherwise unrecorded data concerning 
Platte County history and in establishing a library of current 
history, consisting of vital statistics and records of persons 
and institutions, clipped from the four Platte County news- 
papers each week. These clippings are cross-indexed and housed 
in a fireproof repository. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel Church, St. Louis, was held June 1. At 
an alter on the church lawn, the Rt. Reverend James P. 
Murray celebrated mass for approximately 2,500 persons. 

In connection with this celebration a thirty-one page 
pamphlet has been issued tracing the history of the church 
and the school in.connection with it. Beautifully illustrated, 
it is interestingly written to present the human side of the 
development of the church. 


1947 marks the ninetieth anniversary of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis. Com- 
memorating this event, a booklet has been issued by the bank, 
telling of its history from the time it was chartered in 1857 
with assets of $22,000 to the present with resources of $360,- 
000,000. 


The centennial celebration of the establishment of Rush- 
ville was held in that village May 17th and 18th. A fifty- 
unit parade of bands, floats and military men, and the dedica- 
tion of the site for a Christian church parsonage were highlights 
of the occasion. 


“Down Turnback Trails’’ was the name Lawrence County 
used to designate its centennial celebration held July 31-August 
3 at Mt. Vernon. Featured was a historical pageant each 
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night with a cast of 600 persons who dramatized the local 
history of the county. 


Henry A. Bundschu, president of the Greater Kansas 
City Council of the American Pioneer Trails Association, at 
a meeting of the association, May 4, in Kansas City, outlined 
the summer and fall celebrations which will be held this year 
to commemorate the history of the West and Middle West: 
the 235th Fiesta of Santa Fe, New Mexico, on August 28; 
the 100th anniversary of the return of Doniphan’s expedition 
to be celebrated by William Jewell College and the city of 
Liberty; the Santa-Cali-Gon celebration at Independence, 
September 15-17; and the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Dodge City, Kansas. 


The American Pioneer Trails Association will mark the 
Santa Fe Trail from Independence to Santa Fe this summer. 


Fayette celebrated its 124th birthday on June 29th with 
an all-day program and homecoming. On this occasion Dr. 
George C. Lee, Kansas City physician and originator of the 
birthday party idea, donated his third $1000 toward a fund 
for the betterment and beautification of the city. C. A. 
Clingenpeel was master of the ceremonies, which attracted 
approximately 1000 people to the city. The afternoon pro- 
gram included music by the Central College Band, an address 
of welcome by Mayor J. F. Heying, a talk by former mayor 
D. C. Rogers, reminiscences of other days by Cordell W. 
Tindall, Dr. W. D. Baskett and H. P. Mason, and an address 
by Paul Allen Grigsby, superintendent of schools at Granite 
City, Illinois. A water carnival was held in the evening. 


NOTES 


On September 27, 1946, the Buehler building, the new 
home of the Missouri Geological Survey, was dedicated at 
Rolla, Missouri, with appropriate ceremonies. Governor 
Phil M. Donnelly gave the dedicatory address, praising the 
ability and devotion to his work of Dr. Henry Andrew Bueh- 
ler, state geologist from 1908 until the time of his death on 
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March 14, 1944, for whom the building was named. Other 
addresses were by Howard I. Young, president of the Ameri- 
can Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company, George C. Smith, 
president of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, and Morris 
M. Leighton, chief of the Illinois State Geological Survey. 


Ralph P. Bieber, professor of history at Washington 
University, St. Louis, was elected president of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association at the Columbus, Ohio, meeting 
held in April. 


Dr. Vibray Papin Blair, noted St. Louis plastic surgeon, 
was honored by the St. Louis Medical Society May 20th, by 
the presentation of a gold medal and a certificate of merit for 
scientific accomplishment. 


Rear-Admiral Richard H. Cruzen, Task Force Com- 
mander of the navy’s 1946-47 Antarctic expedition, was 
officially welcomed home at a dinner in his honor at Gallatin 
on May 15. : 


Mrs. V. C. Trenholm, a native Columbian and graduate 
of the University of Missouri School of Journalism, is the co- 
author of a two-edition history of Wyoming entitled Wyoming 
Pageant (1947). An earlier book by Mrs. Trenholm is Foot- 
prints on the Frontier, published in 1945. 


William P. Odom, who on August 7-10 set a new world 
record for circling the globe at seventy-three hours and five 
minutes, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Odom of Raymore, 
Missouri. 


William F. Fahey, of St. Louis, president of the Carter 
County Fishing and Shooting Club, on suggestion of Charles 
H. Callison, of Prairie Home has presented the State Historical 
Society of Missouri with two volumes of records of the club. 
These records cover the period between September 1888 and 
August 1945 and are possibly among the most complete of 
their kind in the state. Largely made up of the register of 
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names of members and their guests at the clubhouse near Van 
Buren, the volumes occasionally record trouble with timber 
jams and some fishing experiences such as on September 23, 
1892, the record breaking catch of 452 fish in two and one-half 
days by the four original founders of the club. The records 
show the average catch decreasing until in the decade between 
1930 and 1940 it was only 2.3 fish per man-day. Some names of 
note on the register are Governor Herbert S. Hadley and five 
state senators in October 1909 and Governor Arthur M. Hyde 
in September 1924. 


The first annual historical pilgrimage sponsored by the 
Arrow Rock chapter of the Missouri Society of the D.A.R. 
was made at Arrow Rock May 30-June 1. Each day a tour 
began at the Tavern and included the other places of historic 
interest in the vicinity—Arrow Rock state park, Lookout 
Point, the home of George C. Bingham, the old jail, the old 
courthouse, the cemetery, the Pearson museum, and the 
home of Mrs. F. C. Argubright. On Friday May 30, 
a memorial service was held in the cemetery at the 
grave of Mrs. Mary Amend Bingham, mother of George Caleb 
Bingham and herself an actual daughter of a Revolutionary 
soldier. A bromze marker on the stone marking her grave 
was unveiled. A memorial address was also given at the ceme- 
tery by Mrs. L. N. Dickson, eulogizing Dr. John Sappington, 
who is buried there. On Sunday, June 1, there was a com- 
memorative service in the 116-year old Methodist Church, 
when the Reverend T. Cecil Swackhamer, pastor of the 
Marshall Methodist Church, gave a history of the Arrow Rock 
church. 

Visitors from nine states besides Missouri were represented 
on the pilgrimage. 


The seventh triennial meeting of Concordia Historical 
Institute took place in the Grace Church Parish Hall, River 
Forest, Illinois, July 26. The principal speaker was Dr. A. O. 
Keinath of River Forest. 
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An exhibition of 100 original drawings of cartoons by 
Daniel R. Fitzpatrick was held at the Carroll-Knight Gallery, 
St. Louis, from June 2-June 22. This display included four 
exhibits from the personal collection of President Truman and 
others lent by William Laurence, science reporter of the New 
York Times, by Mrs. Harry Hall Knight, president of the 
gallery, by the Boatmen’s National Bank, and by W. Stuart 
Symington of Ladue. 


One of the outstanding teachers of Missouri history in 
the State is Miss Vesta Wood of the department of education 
in the Missouri State College at Springfield. 


For a number of years Miss Wood has taught large classes 
in Missouri history and has been eminently sucessful in foster- 
ing an interest in the subject among the exceptionally large 
group of students in her classes. 


Miss Wood is also one of the most active members of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, her work in increasing 
the Society’s membership being especially outstanding. 
Through her presentation of the subject of State history in 
her classes, she has interested a number of students in the 
Society and its work and during the past five years has enrolled 
a total of seventy-seven new members. 


An instructive series of six lectures of rare value were 
delivered on June 23-25 at the 1947 summer session of the 
University of Missouri by Doctor Edward Everett Dale, 
research professor of history at the Univérsity of Oklahoma. 
The lecture topics were: The Indian and His Problem, The 
Romance of the Range, The Changing Cow Country, The 
Social Homesteader, The Speech of the Pioneers, and The 
Spirit of the West. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, was the guest speaker of the St. Louis 
Rotary Club, July 17, at the Statler Hotel. The subject of his 
address was ‘‘The Collections, Publications and Rank of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri.” 
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“Glimpse of Early Saint Louis’ is the title of a paper 
read by William R. Gentry, Jr., before the Guild discussion 
group of Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. Louis, April 21, 
of which a copy was later presented to the State Historical 
Society. Through the medium of a series of letters written by 
his ancestor Justus Post from 1806 to 1821, Mr. Gentry gives 
an interesting history of St. Louis as seen through the eyes of a 
Yankee military man turned land speculator, farmer, and what 
have you. 


A large-scale museum project, to be known as Cherokee 
Cave, is being developed on a seven-acre plot at Seventh and 
Cherokee streets, St. Louis, by Lee Hess, the head of a chemical 
firm in that city. When completed it will include: the ninety- 
eight year old De Menil mansion with its original furniture; 
the 118 year old Jean Baptiste Roy house which will be re- 
constructed on the project area and refurnished appropriately 
to the year 1850; a Damascus palace dating back to 1286 and 
once a part of the 1904 St. Louis World’s Fair, but now to be 
remodeled to resemble the national natural history museum in 
Mexico City; and a cave formerly used by the old Lemp 
brewery to store beer, in which workmen have recently un- 
covered part of the skull of a prehistoric baby peccary. 

A tablet marking the original site of ‘‘Hardscrabble,” the 
log cabin home built by Ulysses S. Grant in 1854, was unveiled 
by the Webster Groves chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution on April 27. Charles van Ravenswaay, di- 
rector of the Missouri Historical Society, was the speaker on 
the occasion. 


The American Library Association has recently named 
the St. Louis Public Library as one of nine libraries throughout 
the United States to receive the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Award. This award is given to libraries whose publicity was 
considered unusual. 


“Saint Jo, Buchanan County” is the title of a booklet 
honoring Eugene Field, prepared by the St. Joseph branch of 
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the American Association of University Women and published 
April 25, 1947, by the St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce. The 
booklet contains several of Field’s poems and a story of the 
Eugene Field Memorial project, initiated by the Women’s 
Press Club of St. Joseph, which resulted in the purchase of a 
marble statue of Little Boy Blue. This statue, which stands 
in the Central Library, St. Joseph, was unveiled July 17, 1943. 


The Lexington Chamber of Commerce has issued Num- 
ber 2 in its series of leaflets entitled ‘‘Visit Lexington, ‘Mis- 
souri’s Historic City.’’’ The leaflet gives a sketch of the 
Colonel William Oliver Anderson home, erected in 1853, the 
part it played in the Civil War, and its present status as a 
museum for historical relics. 


An interesting bit of news for followers of Mark Twain is 
the item in The Twainian (January-February, 1947) describ- 
ing the new “Becky Thatcher Book Shop,” directly across 
from the Museum and the Clemens Home in Hannibal. Estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing visitors with copies of 
Twain’s books, John A. Winkler, chairman of the Mark Twain 
Municipal Board, is endeavoring to “‘reproduce the atmos- 
phere of the Thatcher home of a century ago”” and provide a 
place where friends can sit and visit as well as buy books. 


An article by Edward R. Schauffer in the Kansas City 
Star of July 6, 1947, gives the history of three old mills whose 
sites are not far from Kansas City: the oldest one, the Smith 
mill in Clay County, which dates from 1822; the Watts mill at 
Dallas, which was in operation from 1832 to 1942 when the 
iron machinery was given to the war drive; and the Hickman 
mills, founded about 1850. 


The Houston Republican of Houston, Missouri, in its 
May 29th issue, carried an item concerning two historical 
reviews given before the social studies class of Houston High 
School this past term, by C. E. Elmore, secretary of the Texas 
County Historical Society. The first was a sketch of Texas 
County history and the other a review of Houston school his- 
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tory dating back to 1860 and giving the names of different 
heads of the local schools as well as information on old school 
buildings and graduates who have attained distinction. 


The Greenville Sun, beginning May 1, has been featuring 
a series of short historical sketches called ‘‘Fragments of 
History”’ concerning Wayne County. Written by Albion 
Daniel of Piedmont, and based on official documents, cld 
letters, records, and statements of persons who have had first 
hand knowledge of the events, these weekly articles are 
sponsored by the Childress Drug Store of Piedmont. Some of 
the titles have been ‘‘Old Danielsville,” ‘‘Blue Moon School,” 
‘Patterson Founded,” ‘First Baptist Church,” ‘Old Green- 
ville,” and ‘‘First Doctor.” 


The Platte County fair was a new idea in 1858 when a 
bevy of young ladies from the Platte County Female Academy 
attended in a body and experienced the misfortune of having 
the temporary seating collapse with them, according to an 
article by Nancy Johnston in the St. Joseph News-Press 
of May 25. With only a few exceptions the fair has been held 
every year since and this September will see the 84th Platte 
County fair meeting as usual. 


On Monday June 2, Governor Donnelly signed Senate 
Bill No. 4 passed by the General Assembly of Missouri making 
it mandatory for all Missouri schools to offer courses in Ameri- 
can history and on the United States and Missouri constitu- 
tions, including the study of American institutions. Instruction 
is to begin not later than the seventh grade and extend through 
the high school and college years. This legislation was created 
under resolution originated by Major Ralph B. Innes and spon- 
sored in the senate by Senators R. H. Williams, Frank L. 
Wilkinson, and Charles L. Madison. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 

Ozark Superstitions. By Vance Randolph. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. 351pp.) Written with 
sympathy and friendliness for the people whose beliefs he 
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describes, the author, in the most natural style possible, pre- 
sents hundreds of superstitions which he has collected over a 
period of twenty-five years of intimate association with the 
Ozark folk. In his introduction he ridicules the idea that the 
hill-billy is a ‘‘simple child of nature.’’ Instead, he describes 
him as ‘“‘secretive and sensitive,’’ involved from before his 
birth to his death in omens and signs. Although the author 
admits that a great many of the supersititions which he has 
unearthed are no longer believed in, he insists that some of 
them are still adhered to. He ends the book with the interesting 
item that a Pentecostal preacher had fallen into a trance at 
sight of an “‘inscription’’ found on an egg and had translated 
it to be that Jesus Christ was going to visit the United States 
and run for President on the Democratic ticket. Perhaps 
that might be one way to settle it. 


The Pioneer Lawyer and Jurist in Missouri. By William 
Francis English. (Columbia, Mo.: The University of Missouri 
Studies, Vol. XXI, No. 2, 1947. 139 pp.) A careful study of the 
practise of law and the personalities and training of the early 
lawyers as well as the development of the law courts of Mis- 
souri, this monograph is interesting and well documented, 
although containing numerous typographical errors (pp.47, 
49, 51, 67, 69, 90, 127.) 

On the whole lawyers were the best educated men in the 
Territory and later in the State of Missouri, taking the lead 
in politics, business, education, and social life. The practise of 
law in those days was rough and lusty, calling for circuit 
riding and even dueling at times. The frontier spirit of specula- 
tion and gambling, the readiness with which debts were con- 
tracted, and the numerous cases resulting from the clearing 
of land titles, made the profession of law a profitable one how- 
ever. Hamilton R. Gamble, Thomas Hart Benton, J. B. C. 
Lucas and others early acquired prominence and wealth. 


Corn Country. By Homer Croy. (New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1947. 325 pp.) This work is one of the American 
folkway books. No subject or item related to the corn country 
embarrasses the author in his selectivity and treatment. Even 
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the index is unusual and personal. Grizzly bears, fur traders, 
grasshoppers, popcorn, barb-wire fences, lynchings, Indians, 
hybrid corn, Humoresque, historical markers, bull fights, 
hog-calling, 4-H clubs, Daniel Boone, town names, John L. 
Lewis, etc., etc., are all taken in stride. An unbelievable variety 
of subjects is considered. Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota may claim the work, although Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin were asked to sit in. 
The book is interesting and contains many facts which would 
be hard to find elsewhere in such compact form. Before one 
begins reading it, he should plan sufficient leisure to finish 
it at one sitting. Corn Country is as unexpected as a movie. 


Fitzpatrick Cartoons. By Daniel R. Fitzpatrick. ([St. 
Louis]: Pulitzer Publishing Co., 1947. 240 pp.) Made up of 
163 cartoons ranging in time from April 7, 1935, to March 16, 
1947, and in scope from St. Louis’ housing problems to Hitler’s 
defeat and the United Nations, this attractively bound volume 
is dedicated to Joseph Pulitzer in observance of the centennial 
this year of his birth. It throws the clear light of the author’s 
discerning mind on the world shattering forces of the last 
twelve years, leaving them in their bare outlines, without 
masks, to be easily understood for what they are. Many of the 
cartoons have proved to be prophetic of coming events. 


The Westminister Beta. By Charles F. Lamkin. (U.S.A.: 
1947, 170 pp.) The eighty years since the establishment of 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity at Westminster College, Fulton, is 
here reviewed through the national fraternity and college rec- 
ords and the entertaining reminiscences of its alumni. In- 
cluded is a memorial chapter honoring the twelve members of 
Alpha Delta chapter of Beta Theta Pi who gave their lives in 
World War II. 


The St. Louis Cardinals. The Story of a Great Baseball 
Club. By Frederick G. Lieb. (New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1944, 218 pp.) The Cardinals may have been at the bottom of 
the heap in the nineties but they never lacked color, neither 
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does this story of their rise by 1926 to the World Champion- 
ship, a feat which they repeated in 1931, 1934 and 1942. 
Branch Rickey, who developed the farm system of minor 
leagues in order to compete with the wealthier major leagues, 
and Sam Breadon with his business acumen helped put the club 
on top and their roster of players reads like a ‘‘Who’s Who in 
Baseball”—Rogers Hornsby, Frankie Frisch, Pepper Martin, 
Dizzy Dean, Stan Musial and numerous others. For the many 
Cardinal fans the reviewer can imagine no greater pleasure 
than reading this book, chuck-full of inside stories and an- 
ecdotes of their heroes. 


Mark Twain in Nevada. By Effie Mona Mack. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 379 pp.) Although Sam 
Clemens lived in the Washoe country in Nevada only three 
years, 1861-1864, they were probably very important ones in 
his development. The uproarious life in Virginia City seemed 
made for Sam and Sam for it. Under the name of “Josh” 
and later the famous pseudonym “Mark Twain,” first used in 
1863, this effervescent reporter of the Virginia City Enterprise 
built up an enviablé reputation as a humorist, satirist, and 
lecturer, although his luck as a prospector for gold and silver 
was poor. 

Some chapters of the book are necessarily almost a repeti- 
tion of another recent book, The Big Bonanza, but the chapters 
on Mark’Twain, describing that period of his life which later 
produced Roughing It, fill in a hitherto little known portion of 
his career. The illustrations, from original sources, are inter- 
esting and well chosen. 


Missouri Compromise. By Tris Coffin. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1947. 315 pp.) The year and a half from 
April 1945, when Harry S. Truman succeeded to the presi- 
dency, to November 1946, when the Republicans gained an 
overwhelming victory, are the period covered in Missouri 
Compromise. The author is a loyal New Dealer and is far from 
enthusiastic over the President and his intimate associates. 
If the course of history had stopped when the author had 
finished his book, his work might have seemed more timely. 
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As it stands, however, Missouri Compromise is interesting and 
contains some incisive characterizations of public officials 
and descriptions of such problems as the coal and railroad 
strike. 


Overland Route to California. By Andrew Child. (Los 
Angeles: N. A. Kovach, 1946. 60 pp.) Volume IV in the Cali- 
fornia Centennial Series, this book is a reprint of the original 
one issued in 1852 and it has preserved as nearly as possible 
the form of the original. Directions to guide the emigrant from 
Council Bluffs, lowa, to Bear River Valley, California, are 
clearly given as well as information on equipment, polluted 
water, and rations, It was evidently the Duncan Hines and 
American Auto Association booklet of the mid-nineteenth 
century. 


The Santa Fe Trail: A Chapter in the Opening of the West. 
By The Editors of Look. (New York: Random House, 1946. 
271 pp.) This is a strikingly attractive book with its 200 excel- 
lently reproduced pictures ranging from old woodcuts and 
sketches to modern photographs of the Southwest of today. 
Many of the early pictures however are not dated or placed 
and one is reproduced twice on pages 60 and 84. The title of 
the book is somewhat misleading for with the exception of 
several chapters of introductory material, there is only one 
chapter, with a good map, on the trail itself. The majority of 
the pictures and the text deal with the great benefits, and in- 
deed they were extensive, which the Santa Fe Railroad brought 
to the present-day states of Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas, and California. It isa very interesting piece of publicity 
for the West and the railroads. 


The Big Bonanza. By Dan De Quille. (William Wright). 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 436 pp.) The first volume 
in a series under the general title of Western Americana, which 
is to consist of a group of works on far western history long 
out of print, The Big Bonanza, originally published in 1876, is 
considered to be the basic source book on the ‘Comstock lode,” 
Nevada’s fabulously rich silver mine, discovered in 1859. 
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Written by the editor of the Virginia City Enterprise from 
1862-1893, a man who for years lived among the miners, 
Indians, gamblers, and the other conglomerate of humans 
who swarmed into Nevada at the news of the bonanza, it is 
filled with a wealth of authentic details, stories, and copies 
of original pen and ink drawings, which are valuable to the 
student of the West. The author’s sense of humor, intimate 
knowledge of mining, and the newspaperman’s instinct com- 
bine to produce a very readable although lengthy and at 
times slightly repetitious chronicle of the mushroom rise of 
Virginia City and its mines. 


The Western Crossings: Balboa, Mackenzie, Lewis and 
Clark. By Jeannette Mirsky. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1946. 365 pp.) Attempting to cover three major episodes in 
history in one book is a big undertaking which the author has 
achieved with success although she breaks no new ground 
and at times the continuity in the connecting chapters seems 
a trifle strained. Her skillful selection of original material is 
woven into a scholarly interpretive narrative which is vivid 
and interesting without becoming one of the popularized 
dramatic versions. Taking up in turn Balboa in Central 
America, Mackenzie in Canada, and Lewis and Clark in 
western United States, the author treats North American his- 
tory on a continental rather than a national basis. The his- 
torian might wish for more footnotes, but the pictures are well 
chosen and the three maps are clear, although lacking any 
delineation of the routes followed by the explorers. 


OBITUARIES 


Witson BELL: Born in Potosi, Mo., May 24, 1897; died 
in Jefferson City, Mo., May 20, 1947. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and a veteran of World War I, he was for 
a time publisher of the Independent-Journal of Potosi, treasurer 
of Washington County, 1924-1932, and treasurer of the Mis- 
souri Press Association, 1932-1940. He served four years as 
state treasurer before his election as secretary of state in 1944. 
He was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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Harry Bartow Hawes: Bern in Covington, Ky., Nov. 
15, 1869; died in Washington, D. C., July 31, 1947. After 
receiving his LL.B. degree from Washington University in 
1896, he served for a short period as one of the counsel for the 
Republic of Hawaii. He was president of the Board of Police 
Commissioners of St. Louis for four years and a member of 
the General Assembly of Missouri, 1917-1918, where he became 
known as the “father of good roads.’’ He served as a major 
in the Intelligence Department during World War I. Later as 
a Congressman, 1921-1927, and as a United States Senator, 
1927-1933, he was a vigorous advocate of improved highways, 
the conservation of natural resources, inland waterway flood 
control, and the rights of minorities. In connection with the 
latter he became the co-author of the Hawes-Cutting bili of 
1933, providing for Philippine independence. This bill was 
the fore-runner of the Tydings-McDuffie bill which was ac- 
cepted. 


He was the author of My Friend the Black Bass, 1930, 
Philippine Uncertainty—An American Problem, 1932, and 
Fish and Game, Now or Never, 1935. A member of the American 
Society of International Law and the St. Louis, Missouri 
State, and American Bar Associations, he had been a member 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri since 1919. 

Joun Hampton Ho.uipay: Born in St. Louis, Mo., 
April 16, 1879; died in St. Louis, Mo., May 25, 1947. Attend- 
ing schools in Berlin, Germany and Vevay, Switzerland, he 
was a graduate of Harvard University and Harvard Law 
School in 1903, after which he took up the practice of law in 
St. Louis. He served a two-year term as a member of the House 
of Delegates from the twenty-eighth ward, was a member of 
the St. Louis Board of Election Commissioners, and was ap- 
pointed to the Missouri Commission for the Blind. In 1931 he 
became chief of the legal staff of the governor-general of the 
Philippines and later vice-governor of the islands. 


Mrs. LILAH TOWNSEND LEE: Born near Bolckow, Mo.; 
died in Savannah, Mo., May 21, 1947. Editor of the Savannah 
Reporter and Andrew County Democrat for thirty-seven years, 
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she was for four years secretary and for two years president of 
the Northwest Missouri Press Association. A graduate of what 
is now Northeast Missouri State Teachers’ College at Kirks- 
ville, she taught school for a brief time before her marriage 
in 1900 to J. W. Paul. After his death she was married to 
Samuel E. Lee in 1912. 


Tuomas E_more Lucy: Born near Monroe, N. C., Jan. 
15, 1874; died in Columbia, Mo., June 1, 1947. A world 
traveler, a lyceum entertainer, actor, and author, he was known 
as the ‘‘Poet-Entertainer of the Ozarks.”” A charter member of 
both the Atlanta Symphony Club and the International 
Lyceum Association, he helped found the Chicago Social Guild 
and was a member of the Arkansas Press Association. He was 
the author of Etchings of an Optimist, 1894, Through Prairie 
Meadows, 1904, Cinders and Sawdust, 1916, Smiling ’ Round 
the Seven Seas, 1927, and Troubadour Trails, 1944, as well as 
numerous poems and sketches in current periodicals. He had 
been a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri since 
1943. 

WiLuiaM Rock ParntTER: Born in Carrollton, Mo., Aug. 
27, 1863; died in Carrollton, Mo., July 1, 1947. Educated as 
a civil engineer at the Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy at Rolla, editor and publisher of the Carrollton Democrat 
since 1894, and president of the Missouri Press Association in 
1900 and 1901, he was also active in the political life of the 
state, serving as a member of the Board of Managers of the 
Missouri School for the Deaf at Fulton, 1903-1909, as lieu- 
tenant-governor of the State of Missouri from 1913-1917, as 
president of the Missouri State Prison Board 1917-1921, and 
as state senator from 1923-1931. He was president pro tem of 
the senate during the period 1923-1925 and later majority 
floor leader. In 1937 he was named as a member of the 
Eleemosynary Board in which capacity he served until January 
1, 1946. 


A member of the State Historical Society of Missouri from 
the date of its founding, he was an officer of the society from 
1903 to 1916 and a trustee from 1916 until the time of his death. 
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Joun RicureE Scuuttz: Born in Canton, Mo., Dec. 12, 
1884; died in Meadville, Pa., Aug. 11, 1947. Educated at 
Culver-Stockton College and at Yale where he received an 
M.A. degree in 1909 and a Ph.D. degree in 1917, he also held 
LL.D. degrees from Alleghany College, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Culver-Stockton College. He was head of the 
English department of the East St. Louis High School from 
1909-1911, professor of English literature at Alleghany College 
1917-1942, acting president of the college in 1942 and president 
since 1943. In 1915 he edited Modern Essays in conjunction 
with J. B. Berdan and H. E. Joyce, and in 1937, Unpublished 
Letters of Bayard Taylor. 


Mrs. MARTHA YOUNG TRUMAN: Born on Parish Farm in 
Jackson County, Mo., Nov. 25, 1852; died in Grandview, Mo., 
July 26, 1947. Coming from Missouri pioneer stock of pre- 
Civil War days, Mrs. Truman lived all of her life in Missouri. 
She was married to John Anderson Truman in 1881 and became 
the mother of three children, Harry S. Truman, John Truman 
and Mary Jane Truman. 


EuGENE V. Upton: Born in Bolivar, Mo., Feb. 9, 1888; 
died in Springfield, Mo., July 9, 1947. A circuit court reporter 
in the eighteenth circuit and at Springfield, Missouri for thirty 
years, he was also the official reporter for the Missouri Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1922-1923. He was a member of the 
Green County and Missouri Bar Associations and had been a 
member of the State Historical Society of Missouri since 
March, 1934. ' 


THOMAS JEFFERSON WALKER: Born near Pleasant Hill, 
Mo., June 14, 1877; died in Columbia, Mo., July 2, 1947. He 
received his education at Central Missouri State Teachers’ 
College, Warrensburg, Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and the University of Missouri. Serving as 
rural school inspector 1915-1918, as faculty member of the 
State Teachers’ College at Springfield, 1913-1920, and for 
eighteen years as assistant secretary and three years as secre- 
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tary of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, he was also 
for twenty-two years editor of the School and Community 
magazine. From 1923-1939 he was state director for Missouri 
of the National Education Association and from that time 
until 1942 served on the board of trustees. From 1937-1941 he 
was state representative from Boone County in the General 
Assembly of Missouri. He was the author of a book entitled 
Missouri Government and co-author of Our State of Missouri, 
as well as numerous published poems. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


WHOSE PROMPTNESS IS COMMENDABLE? 
From the Jefferson Inquirer, Jefferson City, July 14, 1860. 


We were shown by Mr. HUFFARD, agent of the Charter Oak Life 
Insurance Company, a draft in favor of a lady whose husband had taken 
the precaution to insure his life for one thousand dollars. Last fall he in- 
sured his life and last February he was called home by a violent attack of 
typhoid fever, we believe. Such promptness is commendable, and such 
energetic agents as Mr. HUFFARD will always bring business to a com- 
pany. 


THE FIFTEENTH WENT FAR ENOUGH 
From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, May 27, 1870. 


The negroes held a 15th amendment celebration in Louisiana, Mo., 
a few days ago. Judge Fagg and Geo. W. Anderson made speeches on the 
occasion. The Louisiana Journal says that a string of resolutions prepared 
for the occasion were then read and adopted when Uncle Billy Penix called 
for three cheers for Gen. Grant and the marshal of the day proposed three 
cheers for Senator Revels, of Mississippi. An aged ‘‘Amendment”’ not 
knowing Revels and thinking the marshal said three cheers for the Devil, 
shook his head, and with an audible ‘‘ump!”’ said: ‘‘I can’t go dat mend- 
ment!” > 


THE MORE THEY CHANGE, THE MORE THEY REMAIN THE SAME 
From the Missouri Gazette and Public Adviser, October 31, 1821. 


NOTICE 


Wanted, a few spruce young gentlemen to stand at the church door 
at the assembling of the congregation, for the devout purpose of staring the 
ladies out of countenance. 

No other qualification than a good share of impudence is requisite for 
this employment. If however they should add a complete destitution of 
a sense of propriety, or a talent for making poltte remarks upon each lady 
as she passes, or even capability of exciting a sneer among his comrades at 
her expense, the applicant will be considered as more eminently qualified 
for this station. 

Persons desirous of engaging in this business, will please to take 
their stands next sabbath for the purpose of giving a specimen of their 


powers.—Q. 
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THE LINE IS BUSY 


From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, June 20, 1889. 
More ‘Hello’ Wanted. 


There is only one telephone in the capitol building and it is a source 
of great inconvenience not only to those who have business with the 
various departments, but to the state officers and clerks themselves that 
there is not an instrument in each office. 

The solitary telephone is located in Governor Francis’ office and com- 
munication with any of the other departments cannot be had except to 
the annoyance and inconvenience of the executive office. 

The great and wealthy state of Missouri certainly can afford to pay 
telephone tolls for each department, and it would seem a little more modern 
and in accordance with the fitness of things if they were promptly supplied 
with instruments. 


EACH MAN’S VOTE CARRIED WEIGHT 
From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, January 21, 1870. 


The preliminary steps toward the organization of a corpulent mascu- 
line social association was taken last evening at Schneider’s on Fifth street. 
Those present were more noted for their numerical weight than for num- 
bers. The following, however, was settled upon as a basis for the organi- 
zation of the Fat Men’s Association of St. Louis. 

The requisite weight of a candidate for admission to this corpulent 
social organization must be from 200 to 210 pounds. A member of the 
third class must be from 210 to 235 pounds. Those of the second class 
must weigh from 235 to 250 pounds. Those of the first class must weigh 
250 pounds and upwards. 

A permanent organization will be made next week, of which due 
notice will be given. Those present last evening weighed from 274 pounds 
down to 210 pounds.—St. Louts Republican. 


A BARGAIN TO END ALL BARGAINS 
From the Bowling Green Times, May 31, 1888. 


The public will please remember that I will keep a full line of coffins 
and Undertakers goods at Ashley. Mr. C. C. Burks will have charge of 
my business there and I propose to sell goods so cheap that no competition 
can equal my prices. I will sell coffins so low that it will actually pay you 
to die in order to take advantage of the prices. 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 
From The People’s Tribune, Jefferson City, January 3, 1877. 


Wednesday morning, when Maj. W. H. Lusk and Ben Meyers entered 
the Court-house hall, they were startled to find the building completely 
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filled with smoke. Proceeding to investigate the cause, they found that a 
fire had been kindled in an old stove that had been left standing in the hall, 
near the stairway. It is supposed that some houseless tramps, finding the 
Court-house open—there are no front doors—entered,and finding the stove 
built the fire. It was still burning lively when discovered by Major Lusk, 
and plenty of wood was piled near to keep it going. It was rather a dan- 
gerous experiment, and the County Court should at once see to it that the 
Court-house is properly provided with front doors. It is now open from 
pit to dome, and should the building be destroyed by fire, the justices of 
the court might be taken to task by the people. 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS LOCATED NEAR MISSOURI CITY 
From the Oregon, The County Paper, April 15, 1881. 


Our people need no longer go to the Hot Spring, Arkansas, for cures 
of cancers, sore eyes, tumors, nervous disorders, dyspepsia, and other com- 
plaints, for one of the best springs in the world has been discovered near 
Missouri City, Clay County, Missouri. Tens of thousands of gallons of 
the water are sent out to customers and wonderful cures have been effected: 
J. B. Flack, Missouri City, is superintendent. We give this gratis notice 
believing it will be a blessing to hundreds. 


QUITE A PERFORMANCE 
From the Jefferson Inquirer, Jefferson City, July 21, 1860. 
Spalding and Rogers’ Circus 

This world renowned Circus will exhibit in this city, on July 31st, at 
two and seven o’clock, P.M. . . . We can assure the public that this en- 
tertainment will be one of the most interesting performances with which 
we have for a long time been favored. The tumbling, vaulting, somer- 
saulting, &c, will equal, if not eclipse (which would be impossible) the 
gymnastic pranks and reckless gyrations lately indulged in by the Jeffer- 
son Examiner and the balance of the National Democracy of Missouri. 

At 11 o’clock, A.M. the famous “Court Jester,’? Tom Watson, will 
exhibit, free of charge, his new style of navigation, by sailing down the 
river in a wash tub drawn by four geese. 


GRANDMA LIKED HER PICTURES TOO 
From the Jefferson City Missouri State Times, January 4, 1867. 


Photographs—Strangers, visiting the city, who may wish to procure 
fine and lasting shadows of themselves, will find it to their advantage to 
call at the well known Gallery of Mr. Downing, as they will be sure of 
getting fine work. Those who have pictures of deceased friends can have 
them copied perfectly natural, and in any style. The beautiful porcelain 
picture is now being made by him at greatly reduced prices,—having ob- 
tained a new and cheaper process for making them. Let all who wish 
work in his line go to his Gallery. Pictures made in any kind of weather. 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL TAKES THE GAFF AS USUAL 
From the Jefferson Inquirer, Jefferson City, July 28, 1860. 


A DAILY OVERLAND MAIL.—The Cabinet are considering the 
propriety of a daily overland mail service to California and a large majority 
are understood to favor the project. Postmaster Holt, with characteristic 
meanness opposes the measure. 


IN THE WILDS OF MISSOURI 
From the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, December 20, 1876. 


The practice of drinking blood is not confined to large cities, as is 
proven by the observations of an Advertiser reporter in this city. There 
are not many people here who resort to the use of this medicine, as they 
term it, but there are several women and some men who have at regular 
intervals visited the slaughter houses and quaffed the warm blood fresh 
from a slaughtered steer. One glass-full usually suffices at a time, but 
some of the visitors drink two, and then smack their lips with evident satis- 
faction. . . 

Blood is considered as a remedy for consumption and as a stimulant 
that adds great strength to the drinker. It is a well known fact that 
butchers are the healthiest people in the world, and the drinking of blood 
is practiced in many of the large cities.—Boonville Advertiser. 


“A UNIQUE ENTERTAINMENT 
From the Jefferson Inquirer, Jefferson City, July 28, 1860. 


The Annual Examination of the pupils of the Missouri Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb came off on Thursday, the 12th inst. . . . The next 
session of the Institution commences on the first Monday in October when 
we hope to see a larger number of the “‘silent ones” in attendance than 
heretofore, to participate in the philanthropic provision made by the State 
for their benefit. 

The exercises of Thursday were wound up at night by an elegant ex- 
hibition of Tableaux Vivants, by the Mutes, whose generous invitation to 
the public to attend the same, was responded to by a very large number 
of citizens and strangers. .. . 

Below we give a programme of the exhibition. The costumes were 
all made to correspond with the character represented: 


The Emigrant Encampment. 

The Intercepted Letter. 

The Ale-House Politicians. 

“Taming the Shrew.” 

Drunken Debauch. .. . 

The Dying Brigand. (A thrilling scene.) 
Fall of Crockett at the Alamo. 


MORSE HY 
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8. Lifting the Veil. 

9. Ghost of Hamlet's Father. 
10. Grandma’s Trunk. (Filled with quaint fashions of a by-gone 

age, over which the rising generation make themselves merry.) 
11. Death of Virginia. 
12. Extracting a Tooth. 
13. A Sable Wedding. 
—Fulton Telegraph. 


ARROW ROCK FERRY ACCOUNT 1852-1853 


Copied from original in the Abiel Leonard Manuscript Collection in the 
State Historica! Society of Missouri. Received from Frederick A. Culmer, 








Fayette, Mo. 
1852 Abiel Leonard & Charles Leland to Wm. Park Dr. 
To fering Boy a foot twice 20 
June 2 to fering Boy & horse & 4 cows 65 
19 to fering Boy horse 25 
21 to fering Boy & horse & too yoak catel 75 
July 3 to fering Leland & horse & Litel Boy & horse 50 
5 to fering Leland & horse & Litel Boy & horse 50 
Oct. 7 to fering Boy & horse & too yoak of oxens 75 
10 to fering Boy & horse 25 
Dec. 25 to fering Leland & horse & Boy twice 95 
to fering cart & oxens & boy and horse 1.00 
1853 Jan. 8 to fering Leland & horse & Boy & yoak catel 50 
12 to ferin Leland & horse 25 
18 to fering Boy a foot twice 20 
- G95 
1852 July 5 credeted by cash By Leland 1.00 
1853 May 14 credeted By cash By Leonard 1.40 
2.40 
Due 5.35 


Receved Payme in full this the 
23 July 1853 
(Signed) Wm. Park 


STILL LACK STATE SONG 
From the Kansas City Times, March 14, 1947. 


A bill in the Legislature to provide an officia] state song for Missouri 
revives a question that has been under discussion for years with no result. 
The current song under consideration is entitled ‘Missouri, the Show Me 
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State,” and was composed by Idele Hillebrand, Vandalia. The House of 
Representatives approved it by a vote of 63 to 39, but the Senate and gov- 
ernor have not acted. 

A bill naming ‘‘Missouri Waltz” as the state song was passed by the 
House in the last assembly, but died in the Senate. ‘‘Missouri Waltz” had 
come into a sudden surge of popularity following Harry Truman’s succes- 
sion to the presidency, but the Senate didn’t get around to approving Mr. 
Truman’s taste in music. 

In 1911 a contest was staged to select a state song. Out of almost 
1,000 entries, the late Gov. Herbert S. Hadley chose a number whose lyrics 
were written by Mrs. Lizzie Chambers Hull, St. Louis. It started: 


Missouri fair, we bring to thee 

Hearts full of love and loyalty: 

Thou central star, thou brightest gem 

Of all the brightest diadem— 
Missouri. 


The name of that song was simply ‘“‘Missouri.’’ The Legislature did 
not act on it at that time because of a conflict over rival musical settings. 
In 1933 Representative Carroll W. Berry, Kansas City, sang ‘‘Missouri”’ 
in Jefferson City to a score composed by Noel Poepping, a member of the 
St. Louis Symphony orchestra. Berry’s accompanist on the piano was 
Representative O. E. J. Schick of St. Louis. 

In 1935.a piano was rolled into the House chamber and Berry and 
Schick presented the song again. The House approved it, but no further 
action was taken. 

In 1913 the House, whose members ever seem to have had musical 
ears, listened to another song named ‘‘Missouri,’’ written by Mrs. Anna 
Brosius Korn, Trenton. Its words went: 


Missouri, Missouri, grand state of liberty: 
Missouri, Missouri, our pride you'll ever be: 
A home where patriots are found, 

A home where God’s name resounds, 
Missouri, Missouri, Missouri. 


A reporter at that time said gravely: ‘‘The music was declared pleas- 
ing to the ears of both legislators and critics.’’ Still no final step was 
reached in the matter. 


In 1938 Dr. Andreas Bard and Julius Osiier of Kansas City collabo- 
rated on a song entitled ‘‘Missouri.’’ Dr. Bard wrote the words and Mr. 
Osiier the music, and a verse to march time started; 


O, sing to Missouri, our glorious home, 

To the land we call our own; 

To the crops abundant and the fields abloom 
Where the golden corn is grown. 
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The song was sung on WDAF by a quartet from the Westpori Pres- 
byterian church on a Memorial day program. 

Now Percy Wenrich, a nationally-known composer whose hits have 
included ‘‘Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet,” ‘‘When You Wore a Tulip,” 
‘Sail Along, Silvery Moon,” and ‘‘Moonlight Bay,” has written a song 
called ‘‘Missouri, My State.” 

Weinrich is a native of Joplin, where his father many years ago was 
postmaster. Weinrich’s tune is in march tempo—‘‘thirty-two bars of the 
up and go spirit of Missourians,” he says. The words, which he gives 
permission to be printed, are: 


Missouri, my state! 

Missouri, my state! 

Where ev’ry rock and rill is dear to me, 
And every heart is filled with loyalty. 
Missouri, my state! 

Missouri, grand and great, 

And you will always be, 

The pride of the Middle West—to me, 
Missouri, my state! 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, April: ‘‘The Contributions of 
Missouri’s German Immigrants,” excerpts from a talk by Julius T. 
Muench; ‘‘Jean Baptiste Roy—St. Louis Fur Trader.” Jbid., July: 
“Colonial Saint Louis,” by Charles E. Peterson; ‘“The Mountain Men 
and Their Part in the Opening of the West,” by Frederic E. Voelker. 


Collier’s, July 19: ‘City [Columbia] Without Secrets,’”’ by John Kord 
Lagemann. 


Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, July: ‘‘Centennial Meeting of the 
St. Louis Chapter Concordia Historical Institute, April 25, 1947;’ 
“A Reply to ‘That Log Cabin in Perry County.’ ” 


Country Gentleman, April: ‘‘Hi, Brother Gene [Wetherell],’’ by Katherine 
Best. ‘ 


The Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, May: ‘‘Daughters of 
the White House,”’ by Vylla Poe Wilson. 


The Filson Club History Quarterly, July: ‘‘Transylvania Company Per- 
sonnel—II The Hart Brothers,” by Dr. Archibald Henderson. 


Illinois State Archaeological Society, July: ‘April, 1947, Meeting of Ama- 
teur Archaeologist Club, St. Louis,’”’ by Robert E. Grimm. 


Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, March: ‘‘A Missionary En- 
ters Missouri,’’ by John B. Hill. 
Ibid., June: ‘‘A Missionary Perseveres in Missouri,” by John B. Hill. 
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The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, July: ‘Index to the Spanish Judicial 
Records of Louisiana, LXXXIV, July, 1785,” by Laura L. Porteous. 
Marginal notes by Walter Prichard. 

Ibid., October, 1946: ‘‘Government Employees and Salaries in Span- 
ish Louisiana,’’ by A. P. Nasatir. 


Mid-America, April: ‘‘Meat in Diet of Westward Explorers and Emi- 
grants,” by Colonel Edward N. Wentworth. 


Missouri Law Review, April: ‘Separate Maintenance in Missouri,” by 
Joseph P. Ramsay. 


The New Mexico Historical Review, July: ‘‘Reconsideration of the Death 
of Josiah Gregg,” by Howard T. Dimick. 


The Palimpsest, July: ‘‘Steel Spans a River,” by Ben Hur Wilson. 


Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, April: ‘‘Some 
Notes Relative to the Virginia Ancestry of President Harry S. Tru- 
man,” by George H. S. King and J. Emmerson Miller; ‘‘Diners in 
Troy, Missouri, in 1879,’’ by Mrs. C. C. Crews. 

Ibid., July: ‘‘Some Notes Relative to the Virginia Ancestry of Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman,” by George H. S. King. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, September-December: 
“The Bates Boys on the Western Waters—Part II,’’ by Mrs. Elvert 
M. Davis. - 


William Jewell College Bulletin Vol. 20, No. 7, 1947: ‘‘Colonel Doniphan,” 
by Raymond W. Settle. 


Vv 
































